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CHAPTER X. 


Wira the departure of my summer visitors, a gloom 
fell upon us all at Larkhall. Mrs. Ellmer missed her 
edmirers and grew petulant; Babiole had discovered some 
new haunt, and was never to be found; while I felt the 
wanderer’s fever growing strong upon me again. Fabian 
Scott had cleared up the little mystery concerning the 
husband and father of my tenants. It appeared that Mr. 
Ellmer, while neglecting and ill-using his wife without 
scraple when she was under the same roof with him, was 
subject to strong fits of conjugal devotion when two or 
three months of hard work, away from him, gave him reason 
to think that she would be in possession of a few pounds of 
carefully-gleaned savings, while he, her lawful and once 
adored husband, did not know where to turn for a glass of 
beer. During the winter before I found them in Aberdeen 
some friends with whom both mother and child had taken 
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refuge from his drunken fury had had to pay him a heayy 
ransom for their kindness, besides exposing themselves to 
the inconvenience of having their house mobbed and their 
windows broken whenever the tender husband and father, 
having exhausted the tribute paid to keep him in the public- 
house, bethought himself of this new way of calling atten. 
tion to his wrongs. 

Fabian told me that a few weeks back he had been 
accosted in the Strand by Mr. Ellmer, who was looking 
more tattered and dissipated than ever. This gentleman 
had experienced great concern at the total disappearance of 
his wife, had asked Fabian’s advice as to the best means of 
finding her, and had finally let out his conviction that she 
was “doing well for herself,” in a tone of bitter indigna- 
tion. Fabian had said nothing of this meeting to Mrs. Ellmer, 
being, both for her sake and for mine, anxious not to 
touch those strings of sentiment which, in the better kind 
of women, sound so readily for the most good-for-nothing 
of husbands. 

Already Mrs. Ellmer had begun to allude with irritating 
frequency to the talents and noble qualities of her “ poor 
husband,” whom it was the fashion among us all to consider 
as the “victim of art,” as if art had been a chronic disease. 
This fiction had gone on expanding and developing until the 
illustrious artist, to whom absence was so becoming, had 
eclipsed the entire Royal Academy, and had become to his 
wife a source of legitimate pride which, if touching by its 
naiveté, was also wearisome by its excess. 

Between proud reminiscences of her husband and happy 
memories of her late flirtations with Mr. Fussell and Mr. 
Browne, Mrs. Ellmer was rather disposed to treat me and 
my modest friendship as of small account. So the worm 
turned at last, by which I mean that I spent my days deer- 
stalking, grouse-shooting, and salmon-fishing, and my 
evenings with To-to, Ta-ta, and my books. This estrange- 
ment helped me to make up my mind to leave Larkhall 
for Italy before the winter came on, and a sharp frost in 
the last days of October sent me off to Aberdeen to make 
inquiries about my proposed journey. I would instal Mrs. 
Ellmer and her daughter at the Hall, if they cared to 
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remain, so that, at any rate, they would be housed out of 
harm’s—that is, Mr. Ellmer’s—way for the winter. 

Janet had particularly entreated me to be back early, 
as there had been ghostly noises of late in the region of the 
drawing-room ; and though her braw laddie, John, was 
ample protection against bodily intruders, yet, in the case 
of wraiths, though I only rented the place, and therefore 
could have no family influence with the spirits of departed 
owners, I was likely, through my superior social standing, 
to get a better hearing from the phantoms of gentlefolk 
than the staunchest man-servant could hope to do. 

It was past six, and already dark, when I came back 
and went into the study, attracted by sounds of a very 
elementary performance on the piano. But there was 
perfect silence as I entered, and no human creature to be 
seen. ‘I'a-ta, however, was hovering about near the piano, 
now replaced in its original position in a corner against 
the wall. I suspected the identity of the musical ghost, 
and quietly seated myself by the fireplace to see what would 
happen. T'irst,'T'a-ta ran excitedly backwards and forwards 
between me and the other side of the table: then slight 
sounds as of stealthy creeping feet and hands were followed 
bya fleeting apparition of a female figure on all fours 
between the table and the screen. 

“What are you running away for?” I asked, very 
gently. 

Babiole was so much startled by the voice that she re- 
appeared involuntarily, on her feet this time, from behind 
the screen. 

“] beg your pardon, Mr. Maude, indeed I’m very sorry,” 
she began, “I didn’t think you would be in so soon.” 

“ And what have I done that you should be so sorry to 
see me ? ” 

“Oh, no, I didn’t mean that. I’m not sorry to see you, 
I’m always glad to, only we never do now, you know, and 
I thought perhaps you would be angry at my coming into 
your study,” said she, recovering confidence, as she saw 
that I was not displeased. 

“Oh, so you took advantage of my veing away to do 
what you thought I should not like ?” 
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I spoke playfully, but Babiole hung her head. 

“ Well, what have you got to say for yourself? ” 

After a few moments’ silence she raised her head, 
staring before her with the fixed and desperate earnestness 
of a sensitive young creature who thinks the slightest 
blame a terrible thing to bear. 

**T don’t believe it was so very wrong,” she said at last. 
“IT was so very careful; I took off my boots that I had 
been out on the hills in, and put on clean shoes, not to 
hurt the carpet; and I just put down the notes so lightly I 
could not have hurt the piano, and I washed my hands 
before touching the books.” 

“The books! What books have you been touching?” 

“Oh, I took down several ; but I couldn’t read all, be- 
cause they were not English.” 

This was satisfactory as far as it went ; but then the best 
English authors are considered scarcely more suitable read- 
ing for “ the young person ” than the worst French ones. 

** And which do you like best of the English ones ?” 

“J like one I found yesterday, all letters from different 
people, with the s’s like f’s.” 

I poked the fire into a blaze, and led the girl back to 
the book-shelves. 

“ Now, show me which one you mean.” 

She hesitated, and looked at me, at first suspecting some 
trap. As I waited quietly, she at last timidly touched a 
volume of “ The Tattler.” I pointed to a modern “ popular 
novel,” with a picture-cover and popular title, which was 
among the lumber of the shelves. 

“ Have you read that ?” 

“ Yes,” indifferently. 

“ Didn’t you like that better than ‘The Tattler’ ”? 

“Oh, no! ” indignantly. 

“Why not? It is all about an actress.” 

“ An actress,” contemptuously. “It isn’t like any of the 
actresses I’ve ever met. It’s a silly book.” 

“Ts there any other book you like ?” 

“Oh, yes. I like these” She passed her hand lovingly 
over a row—not an unbroken row, of course—of solid- 
looking calf-bound volumes, full of old-fashioned line 
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engravings of British scenery, the text containing a dis- 
cursive account of the places illustrated, enlivened by much 
historical information, apocryphal anecdote, and old-world 
scandal. “ And ‘Jane Eyre,’ and this.” “This” was an 
illustrated translation of “Don Quixote.” “Oh, and I like 
‘Clarissa Harlowe’ and that book with the red cover.” 

“ «Tyanhoe ??” 

“Oh, yes, ‘Ivanhoe,’” she repeated carefully after me. 
Evidently, as in the case of “Don Quixote,” she had been 
uncertain how to pronounce the title. 

“And these? ” I pointed, one by one, to some modern 
novels. “ Don’t you like any of these?” Already I began 
to be alarmed at the extent of her reading. 

“Yes, I like some of them—pretty well.” 

“Why do you like ‘Don Quixote’ and ‘Ivanhoe’ 
better ? ” 

She considered for a long time, her blue eyes fixed 
thoughtfully on the shelves. 

“] think I feel more as if they’d really happened.” 

“But when you were reading ‘ Armadale,’ didn’t you 
feel as if that had happened ?” 

“Oh, yes,” with a flash of excitement. ‘ One night I 
couldn’t sleep, because I thought of it so much.” 

“Then you thought as much about it as about 
‘Tvanhoe ? ? ” 

“Ye-es, bnt——” A pause. “I thought about 
‘Ivanhoe’ because I wanted to, and I thought about 
‘Armadale’ because I couldn’t help it.” 

I went on asking her what she had read, and I own that 
Idare not give the list. But her frank young mind had 
absorbed no evil, and when I asked her how she liked one 
famous peccant hero, she answered, quite simply : 

“T liked him very much—part of the book. And when 
he did wrong things, I was always wanting to go to him, 
and tell him not to be so wicked and silly ; and then, oh! I 
was so glad when he reformed and married Sophia.” 

“But he wasn’t good enough for her.” 

“ Ah, but then he was aman!” Her tone implied “ only 
aman,” 

“Then you think women are better than men ? ” 
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“T think they ought to be.” 

ifs Why ? ”? 

** Well, men have to work, and women have only to be 
good.” 

I was surprised at this answer. 

“That is not true always. Your mother is a very good 
woman, and has had to work very hard indeed.” 

“ But mama’s an exception, she says so. And she says 
it’s very hard to work as she does, and be good, too.” __ 

I could scarcely help laughing, though it was pretty to 
see how innocently the young girl had taken the querulous 
speech. 

* Well, and then I’m a man, and I don’t have to work.” 

“Perhaps that’s why you’re so good.” 

I was so utterly astonished at this naive speech that I 
had nothing to say. The blood rusked to the girl's face; 
she was afraid she had been rude. 

“ How do you know that T am good, Babiole?” I asked 
gently. 

But this was taxing her penetration too much. 

“T don’t know,” she answered shyly. 

“‘ Why do you think people are better when they don’t 
work ?” 

She looked at me, and was re-assured that I was not 
offended. 

** Well, sometimes when mama has been working very 
hard—not now, you know; but it used to be like that— 
she used to say things that hurt me, and made me want to 
cry. And then I used to look at her poor tired face and 
say to myself, ‘It’s the hard work, and not mama that 
says those things ;’ and then, of course, I did not mind. 
And when you have once had to work too hard, you never 
get over it, as you do over other things.” 

** What other things ? ” 

“ Oh—fancies and—and things like that.’’ 

** Love-troubles ?” 

She looked up at me with a shy, sideways glance that 
was full of the most perfectly unconscious witchery. 

“Yes, mama says they’re nonsense.” 

*‘She liked nonsense, too, once.” 
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Babiole looked up at me with the delight of a common 
perception. 

“ Yes, I’ve often thought that. And then all men are 
not like 

She stopped short. 

“Papa?” 

She shook her head. “One musn’t say that. One 
must make allowances for clever people, mama says.” 

“ You will be clever, too, some day, if you go on reading 
and thinking about what you read.” 

“No, I don’t want to be clever; it makes people so 
selfish. But,” with a sigh, “I wish I knew something, and 
could play and sing and read all those books that are not 
English.” 

“Shall I teach you French ?” 

“Will you? Oh, Mr. Maude!” 

I think she was going to clap her hands with delight, 
but remembered in time the impropriety of such a proceed- 
ing. Four o’clock next day was fixed as the hour for the 
first lesson, and in the meantime I made another journey to 
Aberdeen to provide myself with a whole library of French 
grammars and other elementary works. 

At four o’clock Babiole made her appearance, very 
scrupulously combed and washed, and wearing the air of 
intense seriousness befitting such a matter as the beginning 
of one’s education. This almost broke down, however, 
under the glowing excitement of taking a phrase-book into 
one’s hand, and repeating after me, ‘“‘ Good-day, bon jour ; 
How do you do? Comment vous portez-vous?” and a 
couple of pages of the same kind. Then she wrote out the 
verb “To have” in French and English; and her appetite 
for knowledge not being yet quenched, she then learnt and 
wrote down the names of different objects round us, some 
of which, I regret to say, her master had to find out in the 
dictionary, not being prepared to give off-hand the French 
for “ hearthrug,”’ “letter-weight,”’ and “ wainscoting.’ We 
then went through the names of the months and the seasons 
of the year, after which, surfeited with information, she 
gave a little sigh of completed bliss, and, looking up at me, 
said simply that she thought that was as much as she could 
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learn perfectly by to-morrow. I thought it was a great 
deal more, but did not like to discourage her by saying 50, 
I had much doubt about my teaching, having been plunged 
into it suddenly without having had time to formulate a 
method; but then I was convinced that by the time I felt 
more sure of my powers my pupil’s zeal would have melted 
away, and I should have no one to experimentalise upon, 
As soon as I had assured her that she had done quite 
enough for the first lesson, Babiole rose, collected the for. 
midable pile of books, her exercise-book, and the pen I had 
consecrated to her use, and asked me where she should keep 
them. We decided upon a corner of the piano as being a 
place where they would not be in my way, Babiole having 
a charmingly feminine reverence for the importance of even 
the most frivolous occupations of the stronger sex. After 
this she thanked me very gravely and prettily for my kind- 
ness in teaching her, and hastened away, evidently in the 
innocent belief that I must be anxious to be alone. 

What a light the bright child seemed to have left in the 
musty room! I began to smile to myself at the remem- 
brance of her preternatural gravity, and Ta-ta put her fore- 
paws on my knees and wagged her tail for sympathy. I 
thought it very probable that Mrs. Ellmer would interfere 
to prevent the girl’s coming again, or that Babiole’s enthiu- 
siasm for learning would die out in a day or two, and I 
should be left waiting for my pupil with my grammars and 
dictionaries on my hands. 

However, she re-appeared next day, absolutely perfect 
in the verb “avoir,” the months, the seasons, and the 
pages out of the phrase-book. When I praised her, she 
said, with much warmth: 

“JT could have learnt twice as many phrases if I’d 
known how to pronounce them! ” 

In fact, beginning to learn at an age when she was able 
to understand, and impelled by a strong sense of her own 
deficiencies, she learnt so fast and so well that her education 
soon became the strongest interest of my life, and when 
my fear that she would tire had worn away, I gave whole 
hours to considering what I should teach her, and to pre- 
paring myself for her lessons, As winter drew on, the 
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darkening days gave us both the excuse we wanted for 
longer working hours. From three to half-past six we 
now sat together in the study, reading, writing, translating. 
When I found her willing I had added Latin to her studies, 
and we diligently plodded through a course of reading 
arbitrarily marked out by me, and followed by my pupil 
with enthusiastic docility. 

All thoughts of leaving Ballater for the winter had now 
disappeared from my mind. I was happier in my new 
occupation than I remembered to have been before, and as 
I saw spring approaching, I regretted the short days, which 
had been brighter to me than midsummer. 

“T mustn’t keep you indoors so long now, Babiole,” I 
said to her one afternoon in the first days of April. “I 
have been making you work too hard lately, and you must 
go and get back your roses on the hills.” 

I saw the light come over the girl’s face as she looked 
out of the window, and, with a pang of self-reproach, I felt 
that, in spite of herself, the earnest little student had been 
waiting eagerly for some such words as these. 

“Q—h—h,” she whispered, in a long-drawn breath of 
pleasure, “it must be lovely up among the pine-woods 
now ! ” 

I said nothing, and she turned round to me with a mis- 
trustful, inquiring face. I went on looking over an exer- 
cise she had written, as if absorbed in that occupation. 
But the little one’s perceptions were too keen for me. She 
was down on her knees on the floor beside my chair in a 
moment, with a most downcast face, her eyes full of tears. 

“Oh, Mr. Maude, what an ungrateful little wretch you 
must think me!” 

I was so much moved that I could not take her pretty 
apology quietly. I burst out into a shout of laughter. 

“Why, Babiole, you must think me an ogre! You 
don’t really imagine I wanted to keep you chained to the 
desk all the summer ! ” 

She took my hand in both of hers and stroked it 
gently. 

“T would rather never go on the hills again than seem 
ungrateful to you, Mr. Maude.” 
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“Ungrateful, child! You don’t know how your little 
sunbeam face has brightened this old room.” 

“Has it, really?”? She seemed pleased, but rather 
puzzled. “ Well, ’m very glad. But that doesn’t make it 
any the less kind of you to teach me.” 

“There has been no kindness at all on my side, [ 
assure you.” 

She shook her head, and her curly hair touched my 
shoulder. 

** Yes, there has, and I like to think that there has. 
Nobody knows how good you are but Ta-ta and me; we 
often talk about you when we’re out together, don’t we, 
Ta-ta?” 

The colley wagged her tail violently, taking this little 
bit of affectionate conversation as a welcome relief to the 
monotony of our studies. 

“ Well, I shall leave T'a-ta with you, then, to keep my 
memory green while I’m away.” 

“ Away! Are you going away?” 

“Yes. Iam going to Norway for the summer.” 

I could not tell exactly when I made up my mind to 
this, but I know that I had had no intention of the kind 
when Babiole came into my study that afternoon. She 
remained quite silent for a few minutes. Then she asked 
softly : 

“ When will you come back, Mr. Maude ?” 

“ Oh, about—September, I think.” 

“The place won’t seem the same without you.” 

“ Why, child, when you are about on the hills I never 
see you.” 

“No, but—but I always have a feeling that the good 
genius is about, and—do you know, I think I shall be 
afraid to take such long walks alone with Ta-ta when you’re 
not here!” 

My heart went out to the child. With a passionate joy 
in the innocent trust one little human creature felt towards 
me, the outcast, I was on the point of telling her, as care- 
lessly as I could, that I had not quite made up my mind yet, 
when she broke the spell as unwittingly as she had woven it. 

“Oh, Mr. Mande,” she cried, with fervent disappoint- 
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ment; “then our friends—Mr. Scott—and the rest—they 
won’t come here this year?” 

“No,” said I, coolly, but with no sign of the sudden 
chill her words had given me, “I shall invite them to 
Norway this year.” 

Before April was over I had installed Mrs. Ellmer as 
caretaker at Larkhall, and, with Ferguson at my heels, had 
set out on my wanderings again. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Ir I went away to appease the restlessness which had 
attacked me so suddenly, to persuade myself that the 
secret of happiness for me lay in never remaining long in 
the same place, I succeeded badly. 

It was not until I was three hundred miles away from 
them that I began fully to appreciate the joys of domestic 
life with To-to and ''a-ta, the comfort of being able to 
keep my books together, the supreme blessing of sitting 
every evening inthe same arm-chair. I was surprised by 
this at first, till I reflected that the very loneliness of my 
life was bound to bring middle age upon me early. There 
was a period of each day which I found it very hard to get 
through ; whether in Paris, enjoying coffee and cigarette at 
a café on the boulevards, or in Norway, watching the sunset 
on some picturesque fiord, when the day began to wane 
I grew restless, and, referring aimlessly to my watch again 
and again, could settle down to nothing till the last rays of 
daylight had faded away. 

My four friends, when they joined me for our yearly 
holiday, all decided that something was wrong, but that was 
as far as they could agree. For while both Fabian and 
Edgar said that it was “liver,” the former recommended 
camel-exercise in the Soudan, the latter would hear of 
nothing but porridge and Strathpeffer. And though both the 
fat Mr. Fussell and the lean Mr. Browne leaned to the senti- 
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mental view that love and Mrs. Ellmer were at the root of 
my malady, the latter suggested that to shut Mr. Ellmer up 
with a hogshead of new whisky and then to marry his 
‘widow would quench my passion effectually, while Mr, 
Fussell, with an indescribable smile, told me to go back to 
Paris and “ enjoy myself” ; and, if I didn’t know how, I was 
to take him. 
I did none of these things, however, but after ny friends 
had returned to England, I wandered about until late 
October. But when the days grew short again, the home- 
hunger grew irresistibly strong, and I went back to the 
Highlands, as a gambler goes back to the cards. Of course 
I knew what took me there, just when the hills were grow- 
ing bleak, and the deer had gone to their winter retreat in 
} the forests. I wanted to see that girl’s face in my study 
again, to hear the young voice that rang with youth and 
happiness and every quality that makes womanhood sweet 
and love-worthy in a man’s mind. She might conjugate 
Latin verbs or tell me her young girl love affairs, as she 
had done sometimes with ringing laughter, but I must hear 
her voice again. 
So I arrived at Ballater without warning, and leaving 
| Ferguson at the station to order a fly and come on with my 
| luggage, I walked to Larkhall in the dusk. There was a 
lamp in the study; I could see it plainly enough, for the 
| blind was not drawn down. I saw a figure pass between 
| the window and the light; in another minute the front door 
| opened, and T'a-ta rushed at me, leaping on to my shoulders, 
\ and barking joyously ; while Babiole herself, scarcely less 
| fleet of foot, seized both my hands, crying in joyous 
1 ‘welcome : 
“Mr. Maude, Mr. Maude, Mr. Maude! ” 
| I said: “How are you? I hope you are quite well. 
i Isn’t it cold!” But, indeed, no furnace-fire could have 
| sent such a glow through my veins as the warm-hearied 
pressure of the girl’s hands. 
“ Do you know, I have a sort of feeling that I knew you 
{ were coming to-day? The Scotch believe in second sight ; 
| perhaps it’s a gift of the country. I’ve had all day a 
| presentiment that something was going to happen—some- 
| 
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thing nice, you know; and just now, before you were near 
enough for me to hear your step, some impulse made me 
get up and look out of the window. And, Mr. Maude, 
don’t you believe mama if she says Ta-ta moved first, 
because she didn’t; it was I. There’s always something 
in the air before the good genius appears, you know.” 

And she laughed very happily as she led me in and 
gravely introduced me to her mother. Both had been knitting 
stockings for me, and I thought the study had never looked 
so warm or so home-like as it did with their work-baskets 
and wools about, and with these two good little women 
making kindly welcoming uproar around me. _'‘T'o-to broke 
his chain, and climbed up on my shoulder, snarling and 
showing his teeth jealously at Babiole. The delighted 
clamour soothed my ears as no prima donna’s singing had 
ever done. ‘That evening I could have embraced Mrs. 
Ellmer with tenderness. 

Next day I was alone in the drawing-room, the ladies 
having given up possession of the Hall and returned to the 
cottage, when I heard footsteps at the open door and a 
voice : 

‘“‘ May I come in, Mr. Maude ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

I was busy putting up two paintings of Norwegian 
scenery in place of the portraits of Lady Helen, which were 
on the ground against the wall. On seeing my occupation, 
Babiole uttered a short cry of surprise and dismay. I said 
nothing, but put my head on one side to see if one of my 
new pictures was hung straight. At last she spoke: 

“Oh, Mr. Maude!” was all she said, in a tone of timid 
reproach. 

“Well.” 

“You’re not going to take her down after all this 
time ? ” 

“You see I have taken her down.” 

“Oh, why?” It was not curiosity ; it was entreaty. 

“Don’t you think she’s been up there long enough ? ” 

“Tf you were the woman and she were the man you 
wouldn’t say that.” 

“ What should I say ?” 
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“You would say: ‘He’s been up there so Jong that, 
whatever he’s done, he may as well stay there now.’ ” 

“ That would be rather contemptuous tolerance, wouldn’t 
it?” 

“But the picture wouldn’t know that; and if the ori- 
ginal should ever grow sorry for all the harm she—he had 
done, it would be something to know that the picture still 
hung there just the same.” 

The story must have leaked out, then—the first part 
through Fabian probably, and the rest through the divorce 
court columns of the daily papers. I said nothing in answer 
to the girl’s pleadings, but I restored the portraits to their 
old places with the excuse that the landscapes would look 
better in the dining-room. 

Our studies began again that very afternoon. Babiole 
had forgotten nothing, though work had, of course, grown 
slack during the hot days of the summer. She had had another 
and rather absorbing love affair, too, the details of which I 
extracted with the accompaniment of more blushes than in 
the old days. 

“We shall have you getting married and flying away 
from us altogether, I suppose, now, before we know where 
we are.” 

“No,” she protested, stoutly, “I’m not going to marry; 
I am going to devote myself to art.” 

Upon this I made her fetch her sketch-book, after pro- 
mising “ not to tell mama,” who might well be forgiven for 
a prejudice against any more members of her family sacri- 
ficing themselves to this Juggernaut. The sketches were 
all of fir and larch-tree, hillside and rippling, stony Dee; 
some were in pencil, some in water-colour ; there was love 
in every line of each of the little pictures, and there was 
something more. 

“Why, Babiole, you’re going to be a great artist, I 
believe,” I cried, as I noticed the vigour of the outlines, 
the imaginative charm of the treatment of her favourite 
corners of rock and forest. 

“ Oh, no, not that,” she said, deprecatingly. “If I can 
be only a little one I shall be satisficd. I should never dare 
to draw the big hills. When I get on those hills along the 
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Jairn and see the peaks rising the one behind the other all 
round me, I feel almost as if | ought to fall on my knees 
only to look at them; it is only when we have crept down 
into some cleft full of trees, where I can peep at them from 
round a corner, that I feel I can take out my paper and my 
paint-box without disrespect.” 

“But you can be a great artist without painting great 
things. You may paint Snowdon so that it is nothing 
better than a drawing-master’s copy, and you may paint a 
handful of wild flowers so that it may shame acres of 
classical pot-boilers hung on the line at the Royal Academy.” 

Babiole was thoughtfully silent for some minutes after 
this, while I turned over the rest of her drawings. 

“ Drawing-master’s copy!” she repeated slowly at last. 
“Then a drawing-master is a man who doesn’t draw very 
well, or who isn’t very particular how he teaches what he 
knows ?” 

“Yes, without being very severe I think we may say 
that.” 

“ That is not like your teaching, Mr. Maude.” 

* What do you mean?” 

“Why, all these months that you’ve been away I've 
had a lot of time to think, and I see what a different thing 
you have made of life to me by teaching me to understand 
things. Last year I thought of nothing when I was out 
on the hills with Ta-ta but childish things—stories and 
things like that. And now all the while I think of the 
things that are going on in the great world, the pictures 
that are being painted, the books that are being written.” 

“And the dresses that are being worn? ” I suggested, 
playfully, not at all sure that the change she was so proud 
of was entirely for the better. 

“Well, yes, I think I should like to know that, too,” 
she admitted, with a blush. 

“ And you want to attribute all that to my teaching ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Mande,”’ she answered, laughing ; “ you must 
bear the blame of it all.” 

“Well, look here; I’ve re-visited the world since you 
have, and, believe me, yon are much better outside. It’s a 
horrid, over-crowded, noisy place, and, as for the artists in 
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whom you are so much interested, you must worship them 
from afar if you want to worship them at all. Painters, 
actors, writers, and the rest—the successful ones are snobs, 
the unsuccessful, sponges. And as for the dresses, my 
child, there was never a frock sent out of Bond-street 
so pretty, so tasteful, or so becoming as the one yon 
have on.” 

But Babiole glanced down at her blue serge gown rather 
disdainfully, and there shone in her eyes, as brightly as 
ever, that vague hunger of a woman’s first youth for 
emotions and pleasures, which every morning’s sunshine 
seemed to promise her, and whose names she did not 
know. 

“Ah,” she said gaily, “but everybody doesn’t speak 
like that. I shall wait until your friends come in the 
summer, and see what they tell me about it.” 

My face clouded, and, with the pretty affectionateness 
with which she now always treated me, she assured me that 
she did not really want any advice but mine, and that, as 
long as I was good enough to teach her, she was content to 
read the lessons of the busy world through my eyes. 

Meanwhile, however, I was myself, through those same 
eyes of mine, learning a far more dangerous lesson, and 
one, unluckily, which I could never hope to impart to any 
woman. I had no one but myself to thank for my folly, 
into which I had coolly walked with my eyes open. But 
the temptation to direct that fair young mind had been too 
strong for me, and, having once indulged in the pleasure, 
the few months away had but increased my craving to 
taste it again. This second winter we worked even harder 
than the first. Babiole, with her expanding mind, and the 
passionate excitement she began to throw into every 
pursuit, became daily a more fascinating pupil. She would 
slide down from her chair on to a footstool at my side when 
discussion grew warm between us concerning an interesting 
chapter we had been reading. She would put her hand on 
my shoulder with affectionate persuasion if I disagreed with 
her, or tap my fingers impatiently to hurry my expression 
of opinion. How could she know that the ugly, grave 
man, with furrows in his scarred face, and already whitening 
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hair, was young and hot-blooded too, with passions far 
stronger than hers, and all the stronger for being iron- 
bound ? 

Sometimes I felt tempted to let her know that I was 
twenty years younger than she, growing up in the belief of 
her childhood on that matter, innocently thought. But it 
could make no difference, in the only way in which I cared 
for it to make a difference, and it might render her con- 
strained with me. After all, it was my comparative youth 
which enabled me to enter into her feelings, as no dry-as- 
dust professor of fifty could have done, and it was upon that 
sympathy that the bond between us was founded. In the 
happiness this companionship brought to me, 1 thought I 
had lulled keener feelings to sleep, when, as spring came 
back, and I was beginning again to dread the return of the 
long days, an event bappened which made havoc of the 
most cherished sentiments of all three of us. 

The first intimation of this revolution was given by 
Ferguson, who informed me at luncheon, with a solemnly 
indignant face, that a “‘ varra disreputable-looking person” 
had been pestering him with inquiries for Mr. Mande, and, 
after having the door shut in his face, had taken himself off, 
so Ferguson feared, in the direction of the cottage, to 
bother the ladies. My butler’s dislike of Mrs. Ellmer had 
broken down under her constant assistance to Janct. 

“T saw that Jim was aboot the stable, sir, so I have nae 
doot he helped the gentleman away safe eno’,” added 
Ferguson, grimly. 

I thought no more of the incident, which the butler had 
reported simply because up among the hills the sight of an 
unknown face is an event. 

But at four o’clock Babiole did not appear; I sat wait- 
ing, looking through the pages of Green’s ‘‘ Short History 
of the English People,” on which we were then engaged, 
for twenty minutes ; and then, almost alarmed at such an 
unusual occurrence, I was getting up to go and make 
inquiries at the cottage when I heard her well-known foot- 
step through the open hall-door. Even before she came in 
[knew that. something bad happened, for instead of running 
iall eager, laughing apology, as was her way on the rare 
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occasions when she was a few minutes late, I heard her 
cross the hall very slowly and hesitate at the door. 

“Come in, come in, Babiole; what’s the matter?” | 
cried out impatiently. 

She came in then quickly, and held out her hand to me 
as she wished me good afternoon. But there was no smile 
on her face, and the light seemed to have gone out of 
her eyes. 

“ What isit, child? Something has happened,” said I, 
as I drew her down into her usual chair. 

She shook her head, and tried to laugh, but suddenly 
broke down, and, bursting into tears, leaned her face against 
her hands and sobbed bitterly. 

I was horribly distressed. I tried some vague words of 
cousolation for the unknown evil, and laid my hand lightly 
on one heaving shoulder, only to withdraw it as if seared 
by the touch. Then I sat down quietly and waited, while 
ja-ta, more daring, set up a kindly howl of sympathetic 
lamentation, which happily caused a diversion. 

“T ought to be ashamed of myself,” she said, sitting 
upright, and drying her eyes. “I don’t know what you 
must think of me, Mr. Maude.” 

“T don’t think anything of you,” I said at random, 
being far too much distressed by her unhappiness to think 
of any words more appropriate. “ Now, tell me, what is the 
matter ? ” 

I was in no hurry for the answer, for I had already a 
very strong presentiment what it would be. 

“ Papa has found us out; he’s at the cottage now.” 

3ut he was even nearer, as a heavy tread on the 
stone steps outside the front door at this moment told us. 
Babiole jumped up, with her cheeks on fire and her lips 
parted, rather as if prepared for the unslaught of a mad 
bull. 

« H’m, h’m, no one about! And no knocker! ” we heard 
a thick voice say imperiously, as my town-bred visitor 
stumped about the steps. 

“ Look here, Babiole ; I think you’d better go, dear. Run 
through the back door, and comfort mamma.” 

There was no use disguising the fact that our visitor’s 
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arrival was a common calamity. She made one step away, 
but then turned back, clasped my right hand tightly, and 
whispered : 

‘Remember, you don’t see him at his best. He’s a very, 
very clever man, indeed—at home.” 

Then she ran lightly away, without looking at me again, 
half conscious, I am afraid, poor child, that her apology 
was but a lame one. I rose, and went to the hall to invite 
my visitor in. 


(To be continued.) 
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BRITISH MANSIONS AND THEIR MISTRESSES, 


PAST AND PRESENT. 
By tHE Hon. Mrs. ARMYTAGE. 





BLENHEIM PALACE. 
SARAH DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH. 


Oxrorp, Woodstock, Blenheim! These names, of such 
deep and varied interest, stand so topographically near each 
other that to write of Blenheim even in a slight sketch 
without reference to Woodstock and Oxford is impossible, 
and yet what an immense subject lies before us in the mere 
thought of the fair city, sacred to scholars and to study, 
which meets the eye as the traveller passes along on his 
journey to Blenheim ; the spires of its many churches, the 
tower of beautiful Magdalene’s College Chapel arrest atten- 
tion and demand a cursory notice. Oxford stands out in 
all the beauty of an English summer day amidst the fertile 
green meadows through which the rivers Isis and Cherwell 
gently flow. The luxurious foliage of the stately trees 
surrounding many of the ancient colleges, the magnificent 
grandeur of the architectural buildings, and the rich 
historical memories of men and of events crowd upon the 
mind as we pause for a few minutes in the city of learn- 
ing. In the year a.p. 727 a monastery stood upon its 
site ; by degrees the monastic rule was superseded by the 
students’ schools, which antiquarians all admit were founded 
by Alfred the Great. Destroyed three times by fire during 
the Danish invasions, it arose again and again from the 
smouldering ashes; and in the early years of the Norman 
dynasty was fairly acknowledged as a most important 
collegiate institution, flourishing and increasing in each 
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succeeding age till it assumed its present status, as one of 
the first universities of the world, from whose colleges men 
of power have gone forth into the world of politics, and 
nobly borne their part in the struggles which surround 
the politician and the patriot; while men of vast talents 
in every branch of art and science look back from the 
summit of popularity or success upon the training and the 
teaching of their Alma Mater. Historically, too, there is 
much to be remembered of Oxford and its siege, and of 
the unhappy Charles I. and Queen Henrietta Maria shut up 
within the walls of Oxford town. The martyrs’ memorial 
reminds us of those who have gone fearlessly to their 
death rather than deny the creed they professed, but time 
and space permit no further words upon the subject. 

In Woodstock we tread upon ground where historians 
and antiquarians are never weary of recalling past glories 
and scenes enacted on the spot; while poets, too, have loved 
to tune their lays, and novelists have so vividly depicted 
its inhabitants of centuries ago, that fiction and truth are 
strangely intermixed in the minds of all who come seeking 
for places whose names are so familiar to their ears. 

At the time when Queen Anne rewarded her great general, 
the illustrious Duke of Marlboro’, by the grant of these 
ancient crown lands and manors, there were many who 
deplored the destruction of all traces of that historical 
home of so many of England’s most honoured princes. 
Philippa of Hainault had loved the leafy bowers and the 
sequestered glades of Woodstock ; it was the birthplace of 
her gallant son, the Black Prince ; and those who have read 
the works of Chaucer can picture to themselves every nook 
and corner of the royal palace. 

But with the reign of Queen Anne the memories of 
Woodstock are almost forgotten in the grandeur of Blen- 
heim, and it is with this mansion that our history is chiefly 
concerned, so that the thoughts of the Plantagenet, the 
Tudor, or the Stuart kings and princes who have been 
associated with the ancient palace can scarcely have a 
passing notice; and even the old familiar tradition (if it be 
such) of fair Rosamond and the cruel Queen, must find no 
place in these pages, although there is no doubt that Sir 
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John Vanbrugh, the architect, did his best to persuade the 
Duchess of Marlboro’ to leave those buildings standing, which 
were still there when the new palace was commenced. 
Perhaps he reminded her of some of the interesting facts 
connected with years gone by, that Queen Elizabeth had here 
been kept a prisoner for alleged share in the conspiracy 
of Sir Thomas Wyatt against Queen Mary; that the royal 
captive had written poetry with a piece of coal on the 
shutter of her prison; or that Charles I. and Queen 
Henrietta Maria had oft resided there. But even the 
touching appeal which is extant of Sir John on the subject 
was disregarded. He says: “It was raised by one of the 
bravest and warlike of the English kings, and though it has 
not been famed as a monument of his arms, it has been 
tenderly regarded as the scene of his affections ;” and Lord 
Macaulay reproachfully says that “ not a stone of the ancient 
and renowned mansion is now to be seen, but the site 
is still marked inthe turf of Blenheim Park by two 
sycamores.” 

This stately palace stands, the greatest and most magni- 
ficent token of national gratitude to a nation’s hero, yet 
how strange were the vicissitudes of popularity and disgrace 
in the career of the man whose victories it records! His wife 
(to whom the final completion of the mansion was confided) 
lost no opportunity of erecting special memorials to the 
great duke. 

At the entrance of the park, a triumphal gate is passed, 
on which is a Latin inscription thus ably translated :— 
“This gate was built the year after the death of the most 
illustrious John Duke of Marlborough, by order of Sarah, 
his most beloved wife, to whom he left the sole direction of 
the many things that remained unfinished of this fabric. 
The services of this great man to his country, the pillar will 
tell you, which the Duchess has erected for a lasting monnu- 
ment of his glory and her affection to him. mpccxxu1.” 

In every succeeding generation, Blenheim Palace has 
impressed each fresh visitor with the magnificent grandeur 
of its design, the solidity of every detail of its construction, 
and the marvellous beauty of the surrounding landscape, 
where the service of art has been so effectual a handmaid 
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to the beauty of nature. In Boswell’s “ Life of Johnson,” 
the visit to Oxford included an excursion to Blenheim, with 
which the learned pair were enchanted. The Persian 
Prince, whose travels in 1799 were published, considered 
that Windsor Castle faded into insignificance by comparison 
with Blenheim, and the well-known President of the Royal 
Gallery at Berlin (Waagen) considers that a sight of 
its magnificant beauty was alone worth the journey to 
England. 

After the great victory at Blenheim, 1704—5, when the 
Duke of Marlboro’ (raised to this rank two years pre- 
viously) had returned in triumph to England, an address 
was presented to Queen Anne from the House of Commons, 
begging her to suggest a fitting memorial to perpetuate the 
services of this great man. It needed little asking, as the 
Queen was only too anxious to bestow the highest honour 
and gifts upon her favourite. 

The Royal Manor of Woodstock was conveyed to the 
Duke and his heirs, together with an order for a magnificent 
palace to be erected at the expense of the Crown upon the 
favoured spot. Sir John Vanbrugh was chosen as its archi- 
tect, and the works were at once put in hand. ‘The first 
stone of the palace was laid in 1705, with much pomp and 
ceremony, as related by the historians of the day, when 
seven gentlemen each threw down a guinea; and the day’s 
proceedings, of course, concluded with much feasting ; and 
as the architect mused on the model of this great creation of 
his genius, much pardonable pride must be excused ; but we 
soon hear of disagreements betwen the architect and his 
employers, “‘ haggling over 7}d.!” 

The Duke eagerly watched for the gradual completion 
of the palace, but, notwithstanding a grant of £200,000 was 
made, the works were stopped in 1710, and the Duke died 
before the palace was finished, never living to inhabit its 
magnificent apartments ; but the duchess was fully equal to 
the task laid upon her of finishing the work, over which 
there were endless squabbles as to the payment of the many 

labourers employed, which the Crown had repudiated, and 
en the famous trial before the Court of Exchequer the barons 
decided that the debt was the Duke’s, and not that of the 
Crown. 
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The vast size of the mansion may be realised when it is 
known to cover seven acres of ground. The length from 
end to end of the great north front is 348 ft., and the whole 
facade is a work of exquisite beauty and in perfect harmony, 
while the grandeur of its proportions strike every fresh 
visitor, and wherever it has been found possible, the Duchess, 
by statues, trophies of war, &c., &c., introduced inscriptions 
laudatory of her hero. 

The grounds and the gardens, the trees which adorn the 
park, are all worthy adjuncts of the building which rises in 
their midst, and the interior of the house affords equal 
delight to the artist, historian, or antiquarian. Statuary and 
pictures of priceless value are on every side, while the 
original contents of the library could hardly be estimated 
before its dispersion in 1881. 

The saloon is one of the finest apartments that can be 
found in England. No one enters the green drawing-room 
without being called to notice the famous Blenheim 
Despatch (now so carefully framed and glazed), which for 
many years was entirely lost, and accidentally discovered 
between the leaves of an old volume found among some 
which were exposed for sale on an Oxford book-stall. 

That pencilled note on the back of an hotel bill 
tells of the victory which roused the whole nation to 
the highest pitch of enthusiasm and thanksgiving, and 
completed the triumphs of this campaign, and is thus 
worded :— 

“Blenheim, August 13, 1704.—I have not time to say 
more, but beg you will give my duty to the Queen, and let 
her know that her army has had a glorious victory. Tallard 
and the other generals are in my coach, and I am following 
the regiment, and the bearer, my aide-de-camp, will give 
her an account of what passed. I shall do it in a day or so 
by another, more at large.” 

Tradition shows the recessed window off the library in 
Windsor Castle as the spot where this despatch was handed 
to Queen Anne. 

Leaving drawing-rooms and other fine apartments scarce 
visited, we stand on the threshold of the library where the 
white marble statue of Queen Anne, in coronation robes, 
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was placed by Sarah Duchess of Marlborough, with the 
following inscription :— 

“To the memory of Queen Anne, under whose auspices 
Johu Duke of Marlboro’ conquered, and to whose muni- 
ficence his posterity with gratitude owe the possession of 
Blenheim.” 

In the large correspondence which comes before anyone 
seeking information on the history of Blenheim, there are 
many incidental notes of great interest, having reference to 
the decoration and furnishing of many of the apartments at 
Blenheim, and both Duke and Duchess were equally parti- 
cular and minute in their orders. In Belgium the Duke 
evidently ordered the manufacture of some very fine 
hangings, as he writes home about them, and in a letter he 
says at one time :— 

“T should be glad at your leisure that you would direct 
Vanbrugh to finish the breaks between the windows in the 
great cabinet with looking-glass, for I have resolved to 
furnish the rooms with the finest hangings I can get;” 
and to absent correspondents the Duchess at various 
times writes long and sometimes impatient directions as to 
matching or procuring something she might be wanting at 
the time. 

Though with Woodstock’s destruction by the Duchess’s 
orders in 1709 the long link was broken which bound so 
many royal names in unbroken succession as visitors to the 
spot, Blenheim has, from the day of its completion until 
now, been frequently honoured by illustrious visitors. In 
1786 the King (George III.) and Queen Charlotte, with 
their Court, visited the place, Queen Adelaide and the Prince 
Consort in later years, while the great Lord Nelson visited 
the glorious memorial to another of England’s heroes nearly 
a hundred years after the day of his triumph. 

Leaving further notice of Blenheim, we must recal, as 
best we may in the limits of a few pages, the story of the 
mistress most closely connected with its history and inde- 
libly associated with its very foundations. 

Sarah Jennings was born in a suburb of St. Albans, 
Herts, on May 29th, 1660, co-heiress with her sister (la 
belle Jennings) to the estates which had been for many 
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generations in the family, and in after years the Duke of 
Marlboro’ expended a large sum of money in raising a 
fine mansion at Holywell, where he and the Duchess long 
resided, but of which no traces now remain. Sarah was 
early transplanted from the quiet English home into all the 
turmoil of the reigning Court, where, appointed to attend 
specially on the Lady Anne, daughter of James Duke of 
York, she took her place, and at once surprised all, who 
recognised the hidden powers which were as yet unde- 
veloped, by the promise of a force of character which the 
circumstances of her life quickly ripened. In the early 
records of Sarah Jennings, as she first appeared at Court, 
we are told that her beauty bore no comparison with that 
of her elder sister, Frances, married first to Sir James 
Hamilton and afterwards to the infamous Earl of Tyr- 
connel ; but the younger sister must have been very attrac- 
tive; her figure was fine, her features full of expression, 
and her beautiful hair was often remarked ; and the pic- 
tures at Blenheim are certainly portraits of a very handsome 
woman. 

John Churchill had been appointed Page of Honour to 
the Duke of York at a very early age, and was already an 
established favourite on his way to much higher promotion, 
when his future bride became a prominent member of 
the royal household, first, it is said, attracting the young 
soldier’s notice by her graceful dancing. The attraction 
was mutual; and in spite of many brilliant offers, and the 
many disadvantages which her friends saw in such an 
alliance, objections equally shared by the Churchill family, 
Sarah Jennings, at the age of sixteen, was engaged to 
Colonel Churchill, and married in the presence of the 
Duchess of York. Notwithstanding the extraordinary am- 
bition of her character, and the burning desire ever felt 
for a position of power and influence, the master passion of 
love proved stronger than all, and the young Maid of 
Honour was privately engaged to her devoted lover with the 
knowledge and sanction of her royal mistress. During the 
days of their courtship, there were times when the honest 
devotion of her fiancé must have been sadly tried by her 
petulant temper, but so deep and intense was the love of 
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his heart that, till the time of his death, every thought and 
every word he penned breathed the same passionate affec- 
tion ; and in the midst of war’s turmoil and arduous cam- 
paigns, the Duke’s letters to his wife are full of the tenderest 
expressions of love, a love that must have been often sorely 
tried, but which knew no variation through all the years of 
trouble and vexation to which the Duke must have been 
exposed by the ungovernable temper and overbearing 
interference of his spouse, neither did it grow cold in 
advancing life; and the great soldier’s tenderness is some- 
what remarkable when he parts from his wife at Margate 
in an agony of grief, which is breathed out in the letters 
quickly following from Holland, and even the replies to 
some angry remonstrance are couched in such words as 
these :— 

“T do assure you, upon my soul, I had much rather the 
whole world should go wrong than you should be uneasy, 
for the quiet of my life depends only upon your kindness.” 

At last, reaching to the height of power when Queen 
Anne was on the throne, the relations between the Sovereign 
and her imperious Mistress of the Robes were in reality 
reversed ; the adapted familiar sobriquets of Mrs. Freeman 
and Mrs. Morley, under which the two ladies had carried on 
a daily correspondence, are matters of history. At one 
period the Queen was completely under the domineering 
influence of her favourite. Keeper of the Privy Purse, 
Mistress of the Robes, Keeper of Great and Home Parks, 
Windsor, and Groom of the Stole, were the offices held by 
the Duchess, each carrying a good salary with their tenure ; 
but at last, by political intrigue or from other causes, a 
great revulsion took place, and the Queen resolved to shake 
off the tyranny of which she now complained; and like many 
others, before and since, it was soon evident that once the 
tide of Royal favour was against the Duke and Duchess of 
Marlboro’, they now stood accused of many gross breaches 
of moral rectitude of which they were proved innocent. 
The Duke was accused of appropriating vast sums of 
money which passed through his hands for foreign troops, 
and the Duchess taken to task for a system of peculation 

during her tenure of office. The Queen, however, was well 
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satisfied of the injustice of this charge, saying, “ Everyone 
knows that cheating is not the Duchess’s fault.” 

The extraordinary scenes related in the Life of Queen 
Anne, as taking place between the two great ladies, are 
undignified and scarcely to be credited were there not indis- 
putable proofs of their truth. When we read of the Duchess 
and the Queen quarrelling over the arrangement of a lappet 
on the way to thanksgiving service at St. Paul’s, and of the 
Duchess writing, “I desired you not to answer me in 
Church,” it is clear that the poor Queen had indeed abro- 
gated her position and dignity, and the final rupture and 
last interview at Kensington are very fully described by Miss 
Strickland, being transcribed from the Duchess’s original 
letters. Still clinging to the tenure of the gold key of 
office which, though dismissed, the Duchess would not 
return, the poor Duke had at last to command its being 
given up, and, in a violent rage, it was thrown at his 
head ! 

The Duke and Duchess retired from Court and from 
England only to return immediately after the death of Queen 
Anne, which they did so soon after the news reached them 
that they were among the first to greet the Elector (George 
I.), having been received with great honours by the people 
of London, to whom he had ever been the great Soldier 
Hero of the age. 

A few years after the Duke was seized with paralysis, 
and died in 1722, survived by the Duchess many years, 
during which time several offers of marriage were made to 
her, all proudly refused with the same scorn. To the proud 
Duke of Somerset her reply was, ‘ Were I addressed by 
the Emperor of the World, I would not permit to succeed 
in that heart that had been devoted to John Duke of 
Marlboro’.” 

Notwithstanding the enormous sums expended upon 
Blenheim, it was never completed for the original founder, 
and it is doubtful if either the Duke or Duchess ever passed a 
night within its walls, Holywell being the home to which 
they retired on returning to England. On the land 
given by Queen Anne near St. James’s Palace was erected 
the mansion now the residence of our Prince and Princess 
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of Wales, a gentler chatelaine indeed than she for whom it 
was built, while for many years it was set apart for the use 
of Queen Adelaide, the Dowager Queen of William IV. It 
was in clearing the ground for these buildings that the 
Duchess is said to have uprooted a tree grown from an 
acorn of Boscobel’s famous sheltering oak, an act which 
caused a great outcry at the time, and provoked many 
bitter epigrams from witty pens. 

A large family had surrounded the Duke and Duchess 
at Holywell, and as the daughters grew up, most advanta- 
geous marriages were arranged. The two sons died young, 
to the inxpressible grief of their parents; Lord Blandford 
falling a victim to small-pox, while pursuing his studies at 
Cambridge; Lords Godolphin, Sunderland, and Bridge-_ 
water were the chosen husbands for the three eldest 
daughters, while Lady Mary became Duchess of Montague ; 
and though at times the family were upon the happiest terms 
of affectionate intimacy, very frequent storms arose, and the 
Duchess quarrelled equally with her daughters, her sons-in- 
aw, and her grandchildren. The heirs direct being extinct, 
the title of Marlborough was carried on through the children 
of the great Duke’s eldest daughter, Countess of Sunder- 
land, in which branch it now remains, Spencer Churchill 
becoming the family name. 

When Court life and political intrigues no longer afforded 
a field for the great Duchess’ occupation, she seems to have 
retired to the Lodge in Windsor Park, though the use of 
Blenheim was left her for life ; often passing some time at 
her manor of Wimbledon. In 1744, at the age of eighty- 
four, she passed away. Strangely contradictory are the 
opinions and the characteristics given by contemporaries of 
this great woman. There is the record in her will that her 
funeral shall be private, while others relate that she occupied 
herself in the minute preparations for an elaborate funeral ! 

There are touches of deep motherly love disclosed at 
times when writing of her children, and her prejudice 
against some of her descendants was carried to the grave. 
Swift’s summary of her character is “sordid avarice, dis- 
dainful pride, ungovernable rage ! ”” 

Her powers of mind were great, and it was one of many 
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complaints against her royal mistress, that she was greatly 
wanting in intellectual powers, writing once that she “had 
a tenacious memory of small things, her conversation was 
empty and on nothing but fashion, and that her letters were 
wanting in sense and spelling.” Perhaps the latter failing 
is equally apparent in some of her favourite’s epistles, but 
they are certainly not devoid of sense, and the “ opinions” 
she has left of the influential members of the Court and 
Government are concise and witty. 

Vo'umes might yet be filled with anecdotes of this 
wonderful woman ; one or two shall find a place here. 

On the occasion of her birthday, Sarah Duchess of 
Marlboro’ gave a great dinner to all her family, at 
which she said that there she was, like a great tree, herself 
the root, and all her branches flourishing round her. 

“John Spencer (her grandson, father of the first Lord 
Spencer) said to his neighbour that the branches would 
flourish even when the root was underground. This pro- 
duced great hilarity, which attracted the notice of old 
Sarah, who insisted on learning the cause, when John 
Spencer himself told his own bon-mot, at which, and no 
wonder, she took great offence. She afterwards forgave 
him and desired him to marry. He expressed his willing- 
ness to marry any one she pleased, and at last she sent him 
a list, alphabetically arranged, of suitable matches. He 
said he might as well take the first on the list, which be- 
longed to letter C., a Carteret, daughter of Lord Granville, 
whom he accordingly married. — (From C. Greville’s 
Memoirs). 

The disposition of her property must have occupied 
much of the old Duchess’ thoughts and attention, as her will 
is long and very minute. Correct lists of her valuable 
jewels were made by herself, and each article correctly 
described as it is bequeathed ; a few of the items are most 
interesting. Perhaps the picture mentioned of the Duke 
is one painted for Queen Anne, and covered with a thinly 
cut diamond, as its protection. 


In leaving a large property to John Spencer (Jack), her 
favourite grandson, it is tied up with a clause that this 
£30,000 a ycar was held on condition that he never accepted 
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a pension, held an appointment of the Crown, or became 
surety for a friend. 

The magnificent service of gold plate given to the Duke 
by the Emperor Charles had been left as an heirloom with 
the title, but the Duchess had absolute control over the 
jewels, which, she remarks, were bought with her own 
money. A pearl necklace of three rows contained four 
hundred pearls, which necklace, afterwards sold to the Duke 
of Beaufort, was valued at £608, 

Buttons of diamonds, rose diamonds, and rubies without 
end were bequeathed to members of her family, but few, 
apparently, to the branch which held the title and estates of 
Blenheim. 

Among the manceuvres with which the Duchess was 
credited in her old age was the attempt to marry her grand- 
daughter to Fredrick Prince of Wales. 

A very generous act in her life is, perhaps, little known, 
but to it do the founders of Childs’ Bank owe their 
prosperity. 

A financial crisis had occurred, and the bank was likely 
to stop payment, when the Duchess sent an order to pay 
into the Messrs. Childs’ credit the sum of one hundred 
thousand pounds ! 

In the last days of her life the Duchess describes herself 
as a perfect cripple, unequal to seeing all the visitors who 
would call at Marlborough House, never wishing to see 
Blenheim again, and apparently weary and dissatisfied at 
the end of a long life that at one time seemed to fulfil the 
utmost desires of the ambitious woman, who is certainly 
the most remarkable of those who have been mistresses of 
Blenheim. 











MILLICENT PHAYRE. 
A Tale of Two Worlds. 
By EDRIC VREDENBURG. 


Author of “ Dolly,” “A Marriage in May,” “ A Quiet Retreat,’ &, 


CHAPTER I. 
HOW GLORIOUS IT IS TO LIVE. 


Ir was in Australia, on a day in December; the intense 
heat had somewhat abated, and a certain amount of relief 
having come with the setting sun, Millicent Phayre was 
taking her second ride of the day. She had been up with 
the lark, as was her wont, scampering over the country 
hours before breakfast upon her pony Jacko, but Jacko, as 
well as his mistress, was always ready to turn out again to 
have a gambol—for it could be termed nothing else—over 
the miles of open country which formed the sheep-ranch of 
Henry Phayre, Millicent’s grandfather. 

It was a grand sight to see the two, Millicent and 
Jacko, as the latter galloped over the plain. The horse 
might almost be compared to a young dog which will 
spontaneously rush about a lawn, first in one direction and 
then in another, and sometimes in a circle; hither and 
thither went the pony, turning out of his way whenever 
he saw a fallen tree or any other object sufficiently 
large to give him a jump, making directly for it, shaking 
his pretty head and neighing with delight, for certainly 
Jacko felt it was glorious to live, and utterly scorned such 


beings as could moot the idea whether life were worth living 
or not. 
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But if Jacko enjoyed life, how far more so did the girl 
who was riding him, a bright, joyous human being who 
could appreciate the beauties of nature and the worth of 
existence. 

Blue eyes, rosy cheeks, a little nose somewhat tilted 
towards heaven, a small mouth with red lips parted in 
laughter and pleasure as she drank in the fresh air, a mass 
of auburn hair floating behind as the pony carried her along 
at a rapid pace. 

She was dressed in a tight-fitting habit of dark blue 
colour and aGainsborough hat; the first covering a small but 
exquisite figure, the latter shading one of the sweetest and 
prettiest faces in all Australia. Indeed, the pony and his 
mistress made a lovely picture beneath the red glow of the 
setting sun. 

“Oh, Jacko, Jacko, is this not grand? Is it not 
glorious to live?” cried the girl, her heart brim full of 
happiness, addressing her four-footed friend, as she shook 
the reins and took off her hat and waved it in the air. 

Jacko tossed his head and snorted assent, and the birds 
in the woods chirrupped out their assent also; in fact, all 
nature testified to the truth that it was indeed, as it ever 
will be, glorious to live—when we are young, healthy, and 
happy. 

Millicent Phayre was eighteen years of age and an 
orphan; having lost both father and mother, the only relations 
she had in the world were a cousin, who resided in England, 
and whom she had never seen, and her grandfather, with 
whom she lived, and whose darling she was. 

Millicent was a little queen in her way, and had every 
reason in the world to be the gay, light-hearted creature 
that she was, for though an orphan, she was so young when 
her parents died that she hardly felt their loss, her grand- 
father having at that time adopted her, and had so watch- 
fully cared for her that no trouble had crossed her path. 

Henry Phayre was a rich man, the country round for 
many thousand acres belonged to him; he employed 
hundreds of hands on the ranch, and all, from the overseers 
down, paid homage to Queen Millicent, not only for her 
goodness and beauty; not only because if there was sick- 
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ness in a house the girl was sure to be present with kindly 
words and winning smiles, and also something more sub. 
stantial, but for another mighty reason, that she was the 
heiress to this goodly property and vast wealth. When her 
grandfather died all would be hers, and he was an old man 
now, and in failing health. 

Millicent had been highly educated, governesses had 
been imported to Cannonbar Ranch. Henry Phayre pre. 
ferred this to sending the girl to school, for he loved his 
grandchild so much that he hated her out of his sight, and 
had lived so long himself in the wilds that he had a pre. 
judice against life in cities. But for all that, he was deter. 
mined that Millicent should lose nothing that was want. 
ing in the education of a lady, for the Phayres came of an 
old and good stock. 

With the governesses came a piano, artists’ materials, 
books on all subjects, to say nothing of silks and satins, 
bonnets and hats, ribbons and laces, for Millicent informed 
her grandfather, and was backed up by her teachers, that 
these latter sundries played a great part in a young woman’s 
education. The old man smiled at this, patted his little 
girl’s cheeks, and remarked that he had always believed 
they had, and so these sundries came and were rejoiced over. 

At the same time her grandfather insisted that Millicent 
should learn to sew and churn, and also know something 
about the way the business of the ranch was conducted, so 
that when the time came she would not be utterly helpless. 

Although he was in failing health, he hoped to live some 
years longer, and trusted to see before his death the heiress 
of Cannonbar Ranch find another protector, in the shape of 
ahusband. But up to the present the right man had evi- 
dently not appeared, for Millicent was fancy free, the whole 
love of her heart being given to her grandfather. 

Not that our heroine had been without suitors; it is not 
likely that a lovely girl with such expectations should be 
wanting in adorers. More than one of the settlers whose 
properties adjoined that of Henry Phayre, had worshipped 
at Millicent’s shrine, but one and all, young and middle 
aged, had been most graciously requested never to mention 
the subject again, and so decided had been the girl’s manner 
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that she had been obeyed, and to the credit both of the 
suitors and their loved one it should be stated that all 
remained firm friends ; outwardly, all went on as before in 
the frank, easy going fashion of the new world, although no 
doubt many a sigh was breathed in solitude, for rejected 
lovers sigh in Australia as well as in old England. 

It was time for Millicent to be returning home, so she 
turned the pony’s head in the direction of the house, and 
Jacko went along at his own pace, which was a good one, 
for the little animal knew that on his arrival he would 
receive sundry lumps of sugar. 

The girl was singing a song in a rich melodious voice. 
As she neared her home, she saw her grandfather, seated 
in an armchair on the grass slope in front of the house, his 
face turned towards the setting sun, the red glow of which 
shone upon his silvery Jocks. Millicent rode round by the 
back way, and took her pony herself to the stable door, and, 
after dismounting, tripped to the kitchen to get him his 
sugar, which little meal over, and the many affectionate 
endearments lavished on the pony, Millicent, still singing, 
went through the kitchen, and up the stairs to her own 
room, which was the best in the house, and looked upon the 
grass lawn in front. 

Such a room, so dainty and so prettily arranged—no one 
would have supposed it to be belonging to a settler’s home 
in the wilds of Australia. It only went further to prove the 
love and affection which were given to this girl, and how 
the heart that loved her had spared nothing to surround her 
with even more than comfort. 

Something of this sort may have struck Millicent as 
she gazed through the open window on to the lawn, and her 
eyes rested on her grandfather, who, with his back turned 
towards her, was lying back in his chair, his hands resting 
upon his knees. 

“ God bless you, you dear,” said Henry Phayre’s grand- 
child to herself ; “‘ how good, how more than good, you have 
been to me, and how I love you. ‘To think of anyone ever 
taking your place in my heart, it could never be. I wonder 
what your thoughts are, sitting there so still. Of me, no 
doubt, and what more you can do to make me happy ; it 
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seems all you can ever think about. Perhaps, though, you 
are thinking of old days, and of the old country that I have 
never seen; of the days when grandmamma was as young as 
I am, and you were as happy as I. Poor dear old man, in 
case you are dreaming about the olden times, and making 
yourself sad, as you have done much too often of late, I 
must go and cheer you with my presence and a cup of tea.” 

So saying, she changed her habit for a white muslin 
dress, and with just one more look in the glass, a look which 
might truly be excused, for the face the glass reflected was 
so very fair, and Millicent liked to look upon it, and knew 
she was pretty—for what pretty girl does not know the 
truth, and, knowing it, glories in it, in her own heart, of 
course ? 

She stayed for a moment in the verandah, leaning against 
a wooden pillar, round which twined jessamine and honey- 
suckle. Three or four dogs came playing round, and 
jumping upon her, to the great danger of the white muslin. 

She gazed with admiration on the landscape before her, 
and with love in her sweet eyes for the old man, seated 
but a few yards in front of her. Suddenly, with a merry 
laugh, she ran over the grass, and, placing her hands upon 
the back of his chair, cried in an exultant tone of voice: 

“ Grandpapa, is this not a lovely sight? Is it not 
glorious to live ? I asked Jacko this afternoon if he did not 
think so, and he quite seemed to agree. Say, grandpapa, 
is it not glorious to live ? ” 

“Why don’t you answer me?” And, receiving no answer, 
she hurried round the chair, and, kneeling upon the grass, 
took the old man’s hands in hers, and looked up into his 
face. 

Millicent gave a piercing shriek, and, rising to her feet, 
staggered many yards backwards. The hand she had 
touched was icy cold, the face she had looked up to wasa 
ghastly grey, and the eyes she had lovingly gazed into were 
fixed and vacant. 

Her grandfather was dead. 

To her dying day she never forgot the last words she 
had addressed to him—how she had asked the dead man if 
it were not glorious to live. 
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CHAPTER II. 
“ SOMETHING TO HIS ADVANTAGE.” 


From the fresh free air of Australia the scene changes 
to the somewhat close and confined atmosphere of a London 
street, a street that is known to every dweller in this great 
and glorious city. It is the Strand. 

At eleven o’clock on a damp, cold, and foggy night, on 
the right-hand side of the road, a man walked towards 
Temple Bar. He was short and dark, with good features, 
but the expression of his face was bad. His clothes were 
of a good cut, but very much out at elbows ; his boots were 
evidently not on intimate terms with a blacking-brush, and 
his chin must have been innocent of any acquaintance with 
a razor for at least three days. 

Though not more than thirty-two, years of vice, drunken- 
ness, and debauchery made him appear some years older 
than he really was; on this night he was looking even older 
than usual. Mr. James Gravely—for that was the gentle- 
man’s name—was very much down in his luck; he had 
half-a-crown in his pocket, and that half-a-crown was all he 
possessed in the world, with the exception of a wife—a wife 
he never thought of without a mental curse, and never 
spoke to without an oath, which was by no means a mental 
one. 

From the expression of his countenance at the present 
moment, a friend—save the mark, he had none—would 
have said that Mr. James Gravely was thinking about Mrs. 
James Gravely. But he was not; he was simply consign- 
ing in a most liberal fashion the whole of the community to 
a very warm and dreadful place, and blaming everybody in 
the world as the cause of his misfortunes, somehow forget- 
ting the person who was most to blame, namely, Mr. James 
Gravely himself. 

Elbowing his way along the crowded thoroughfare, with 
head bent and hat drawn well over his forehead, so as to 
conceal his bloodshot eyes, he, shortly before arriving at the 
end of the Strand, crossed the road and turned up one of 
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the streets leading to Drury Lane. Arriving at a certain 
house of ancient, ricketty appearance and dirty exterior, he 
gave three gentle raps upon the door, whistling the bar of 
an air between each knock. 

The door was immediately opened by a man whose looks 
were certainly not in keeping with the outside of the estab- 
lishment, for, besides being clean and tidy, he was as young 
and strong as the building he resided in was otherwise. 

“ Any one in, Brian?” asked Mr. Gravely, as he went 
along the narrow passage towards a green baize door at the 
further end. 

“ About a dozen, sir,” responded the man, and added, 
in a confidential tone, ‘‘I think they have a pigeon which 
they are plucking amongst them.” 

Mr. Gravely pricked up his ears at this information, as 
an old hunter does when he hears the sound of the horn and 
the yelping of the hounds. He pushed open the door and 
entered a large oak-panelled room well ‘lighted by gas, at 
the further end of which blazed a large fire with three men 
standing round it smoking, and now and again turning to 
drink from their glasses on the mantelpiece. The centre of 
the room was almost entirely occupied by a large table, 
covered with a green cloth, surrounded by twenty or thirty 
chairs. 

Hight of these seats were now filled by men of various 
descriptions, from the well-dressed man to one as shabbily 
clothed as Mr. Gravely. It was exceedingly easy to dis- 
tinguish the pigeon that Brian had referred to. He was a 
youth of about twenty-one, in faultless evening dress, with 
effeminate features, over which played a very sickly smile 
as he watched his notes and gold being transferred from 
his own pockets into those of the “hawks” that surrounded 
him, as the party indulged in that particular game of cards 
known as Baccarat. 

As Gravely walked along the room and joined the men 
standing before the fire; he was nodded to by all, with the 
exception of the “ pigeon,” who was a stranger to him, and 
who was being initiated to a certain phase of London life 
which he had much better have left alone. 

“ Well, Gravely, any news ? ” inquired one of the gentle- 
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men by the fire, who looked as if he lived on whisky-and- 
water, and as if it did not quite agree with him. 

“None; except that I am broke.” 

“That certainly is no news,’ chimed in a man who 
looked something between a groom and an actor; “I have 
never known you but in a chronic state of breaking.” 

“ Well, the game is about played out, and I shall have 
to be off to ‘fresh woods and pastures new.’ Those fellows, 
there, seem to be having a good picking from the youngster 
in the dress suit.” 

Mr. Gravely was informed who the young gentleman 
was, and the conversation then drifted into other channels. 
The hands on the clock went round, the whisky also went 
round, the latter reducing Gravely’s half-a-crown to the 
modest sum of sixpence. ‘The “pigeon” having been 
plucked to the last feather, in the form of money that he 
had with him, and as the small hours of the morning were 
beginning to lengthen, the party in the gambling-room 
near Drury Lane bethought them of returning to their 
respective homes, though, at the same time, they lingered 
round the warm fire, a little loath to venture into the cold, 
damp, foggy night. 

At that moment, late as it was, a new arrival came upon 
the scene. He was a small, dapper little man of about 
fifty, exceedingly vivacious and lively, and seemed on terms 
of intimacy with all present. 

“How are you? How are you all? Who has ruined 
himself to-night, and who has made a fortune? Halloa! 
Talking of fortunes, how are you, Gravely? Is the adver- 
tisement all a fraud, or is it bond fide ?” 

“What advertisement?” inquired Gravely, in some 
surprise. 

“Your name is James Gravely, and you are the nephew 
of one Henry Phayre, are you not ? ” 

“Quite so; but how on earth did you find out that I 
was Phayre’s nephew ?” ; 

“Then you have not seen it. Good Heavens! Allow 
me to present you with this, and I hope you won’t forget 
that I was the man who first showed it to you.” 

The “this” which the new comer handed to Gravely 
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was a copy of the Zimes newspaper, to an advertisement 
in the agony column of which he directed his attention, 
Gravely read aloud as follows, while his friends crowded 
round him to listen : 

“Tf James Phayre Gravely, nephew to the late Henry 
“ Phayre, of Cannonbar Ranch, near Sydney, will apply to 
“ Bertram, Howell, & Sons, Solicitors, of Lincoln’s Inn, he 
“will hear of something to his advantage.” 

A silence fell upon the group of listeners for some few 
seconds. Mr. James Phayre Gravely sat down suddenly 
upon a convenient chair, and passed a trembling hand over 
his moist forehead; the news contained in the Times 
newspaper had upset him. He knew that Henry Phayre 
had been reckoned as one of the wealthiest men in New 
South Wales ; he also knew of the existence of the grand- 
child, his cousin Millicent, and that this child had always 
been considered the old man’s heiress. Could anything 
have happened to her? Was it possible that she had 
quarrelled with her grandfather, and that he—James 
Gravely—had been left the heir? But, no; it was far more 
probable that it was only a hundred pounds or so at the 
most ; but whatever the sum might be, if it were only a 
paltry fifty pounds, how serviceable it would be to him in 
his present distressful position. 

“And this Henry Phayre, was he rich ? ” asked one of 
the group of men. 

“Enormously so,” replied Gravely, in rather a faint 
voice. “I think I will be off home now. To-morrow I will 
go and see these solicitors, and hear what they have to tell 
that is so to my advantage.” 

“ Let me see you home, old man.” ‘Shall I walk back 
with you, dear boy ! ” exclaimed at least half-a-dozen voices. 

How remarkably civil had these gentlemen become all 
of a sudden. The idea, the bare idea, of their friend coming 
into money had touched their noble hearts, and they were 
eager to help him. Ofcourse not one of them gave a thought 
to the possibility of helping to spend the money, supposing 
he should ever get it. But Mr. Gravely declined the ser- 
vices of his over-zealous acquaintances, and, after indulging 
in another glass of whisky, he bade good-night, and 
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wended his way to his humble dwelling. Mr. and Mrs. 
Gravely occupied the two top rooms of a small house in an 
out-of-the-way street on the opposite side of Waterloo 
Bridge, and at a quarter to four in the morning the husband 
let himself in with his latch-key, and stumbled upstairs into 
the presence of his wretchedly unhappy wife. 

“You are a little late to-night, James, are you not?” 
said she. 

“ Not more than usual, am 1?” 

“No,” sighed the wife, “ I suppose not.” 

“Then hold your tongue. I have not been able to get 
that money to-day, so we must go without to-morrow.” 

“ Yes, I suppose we must if you have none.” 

“ Suppose we must! What’s the good of supposing? We 
must, unless you can get some or have some. I dare say 
you have, hidden away in a sneaking manner.” 

“Oh! no, I have not; I gave you my last half-a-crown 
to-day, as I have given you all I have ever had,” and the 
poor woman began to cry. 

“Now stop that, for Heaven’s sake. A pattern wife you 
are, truly, to greet a tired husband with tears, instead of 
trying to make his home cheerful by talking pleasantly.” 

“ Bat” 

“ Hold your tongue, didn’t I say. Haven’t you yet learnt 
toobey me? Now, listen ; I wish to be woke up to-morrow 
by nine o’clock, as I have an early appointment in Lincoln’s 
Ton ; and if it should happen that I don’t get up at nine, 
look out for yourself.”? And Mr. Gravely gave his wife an 
exceedingly unpleasant look. And this man eight years 
before had spoken words of tender love to the woman he now 
hated. But eight years ago Amy Gravely had a certain 
amount of money, and now she had none. Every penny of 
her little fortune had been squandered by her husband, and 
more than her fortune, for he had insisted upon her begging 
of her family, but the said family had grown tired of con- 
tinually putting their hands in their pockets, and the 
husband, seeing that he could get nothing more, had in- 
sulted them so grossly that neither he nor his wife had had 
any communication with them since. 

Amy Gravely had been a pretty woman, but want and 
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misery, hunger and cruel words had done their work, and 
no trace of beauty remained. She had loved her husband 
dearly once, but love had long since flown away; she now 
only feared him, and trembled as she heard his step upon 
the stairs. The only thing she had to be thankful for was 
the fact that she had no children to share the sufferings she 
endured, and the only hope she now looked forward to was 
death, as a blessed release from the torments she daily went 
through. 

The next morning she called her husband at nine 
o’clock, and was somewhat surprised to see him get up at 
once. He spoke but little to her, and left her for the day 
to find food the best way she was able, and without even 
telling her about the advertisement, for he grudged her 
even the little happiness it might have afforded her in 
thinking perhaps that the something to the advantage of 
her husband might at least keep the wolf from the door for 
a month or two. j 

At half-past ten, Mr. Gravely presented himself at the 
offices of Messrs. Bertram, Howell, & Sons, Solicitors, of 
Lincoln’s Inn. 


CHAPTER III. 


MR. GRAVELY RESOLVES ON A COURSE OF ACTION. 


“ Any of the partners in?” inquired Mr. James Gravely 
of a clerk, as he entered the offices of Messrs. Bertram, 
Howell, & Sons, in a light and airy fashion, a manner he 
had adopted more to cover his nervousness than for any 
other reason. 

“ Yes,”’ was the answer, in a somewhat hesitating voice, 
as the clerk doubtfully regarded his shabby dress and 
dissipated face. 

“My name is James Gravely, and I have called in 
answer to an advertisement that appeared in the Times of 
yesterday.” 
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“Yes, sir; certainly, sir. Will you wait a moment, and 
I will tell Mr. Bertram that you are here ? ” 

James Gravely noted with satisfaction the sudden respect 
with which the clerk now treated him. Was he indeed the 
owner of a vast property in Australia ? 

In a few minutes the clerk returned and ushered him 
into the presence of Mr. Bertram, the senior partner of the 
firm. 

«« Pray take a chair,” said the man of business to his 
visitor, who stood nervously turning his hat round between 
his hands. 

Gravely took a chair, and Mr. Bertram, from over his 
desk, took a good look at Gravely. 

“Umph,” remarked the solicitor, in a tone of voice 
which went far to express that he would not have objected 
to have looked at something better. 

“Umph! I understand that you have called in answer 
to an advertisement which appeared in the TZimes of 
yesterday ? ” 

“Yes, and Iam the James Phayre Gravely mentioned 
in that advertisement.” 

The conversation which then ensued was a lengthy one, 
and when Mr. Gravely left the solicitor’s office he felt a 
different man to the one who had entered it. His uncle had 
left him the sum of three thousand pounds, free of all 
legacy duty and expenses, and he had only to prove that 
he was the nephew, a matter which was not difficult, to 
receive a cheque for that amount. No wonder that he felt a 
different man. Fancy three thousand pounds coming to any 
one who did not know where to turn for three pence. The 
very air he breathed seemed clearer, he walked with a firmer 
step and more erect, and as he again took his way along the 
Strand he reflected, he reflected deeply, which was a wonder 
for him, he who thought but little at any time. He turned 
onto the Thames Embankment, and, cold as the day was, 
seated himself upon a bench, still buried in thought. 
Now, most men who had come into a nice little sum of 
money quite unexpectedly would have had pleasant thoughts 
as their companions. But not so James Gravely, for he 
could not help thinking about this Millicent Phayre, this 
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cousin whom he had never seen, a chit of a girl of eighteen. 
But however small a chit, was a sufficiently large one to 
keep him from a magnificent property, and an immense 
amount of money invested in first class securities, which, if 
he ouly possessed, would make him a most exceedingly rich 
man, and, as he falsely imagined, a very happy one. What 
were his paltry three thousand pounds, compared to what 
she had inherited, but a mere drop in the ocean ? 

Now, if she were to die, who would get her money? 
Why, Mr. James Phayre Gravely, her cousin and next-of- 
kin. Surely, with only one life between him and such an 
inheritance, it was clearly wrong for him to remain calmly 
in England. Besides, this poor girl was alone, without rela- 
tions, ina savage country like Australia, and it was un- 
doubtedly his duty to go out there, no matter what discom- 
fort it might cause him, and offer her the protection of a 
cousin and the experience of a man of the world. So he 
argued with himself, and went on reflecting. 

Why, she might take a fancy to him. He was by no 
means a bad-looking fellow when properly dressed and in 
good condition, and he knew a great deal more than 
those Australian boors, he felt certain. 

Why, she might even fall in love with him, and then— 
and then Mr. Gravely remembered that he had a wife, and 
swore afew more round oaths, as usual, at the remembrance. 
But still, this wife was in a delicate state of health, and the 
fatigue of a sea voyage might be too much for her constitu- 
tion. At any rate, the whole subject was quite worth the 
trouble of thinking about. But, however these thoughts 
might be developed in the future, there was another point 
upon which he had already made up his mind, and that was 
to cut his present acquaintances and the low haunts he had 
for some time been frequenting. For Mr. Gravely with 
three thousand pounds intended to be a very different per- 
son from Mr. Gravely with nothing, and so, having come to 
tlis conclusion, he turned his face homewards. 

About three weeks after her husband’s visit to the 
solicitors, Amy, the patient, submissive wife, who had for 
years past been a stranger to anything like a kindly word 
or a kindly action from the man she had sworn to love, 
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honour and obey, was simply appalled at his presenting her 
with notes to the value of twenty pounds, and desiring her 


to make herself respectable, and to purchase the best outfit 
she was able with that amount of money, for her lord and 
master informed her that he intended to take a voyage to 

Australia, and that she, as a dutiful wife, would, of course, 
be bound to accompany him. 


It was not only the fact of receiving so much money 
from her husband that frightened her—true it is that for a 
moment she imagined that he had gone mad—but the 
thought which tortured her most was where on earth he 
had obtained such a sum. Had he stolen it, or got it by 
some other nefarious means? She knew her spouse too 
well to hope that he had worked for it honestly. And it 
was not until Gravely had explained to her that he had been 
left a trifle by an uncle that she consented to touch the 
twenty pounds given to her; but being satisfied on that 
point, the poor neglected creature bought herself some 
decent clothes, the first she had worn for many a long day. 

As for Gravely himself, he was hardly recognisable. 
Well dressed, but not too much so,—for whatever his sins 
were he was not a snob,—clean shaven and with clean linen, 
he looked a gentleman every inch, but at the same time 
there was still that evil expression about his face that no 
amount of soap and water, nor the keenest razor could get 
rid of. He went to bed early, rose betimes, and drank 
moderately, all which changes were indeed marvellous, for, 
as a rule, give a dissipated roué three thousand pounds 
and he will go even faster to the dogs than before. 

Now all this went to prove that James Gravely was a 
man of determination, which made him ten thousand times 
the more dangerous, and that he had set himself a difficult 
part to play, which he meant to carry throngh to the 
bitter end. A part which might win him a glorious for- 
tune and perhaps a pretty and innocent wife, or stand him 
on the scaffold as the perpetrator of a ghastly crime. And 
had he not placed himself in this equivocal position, this 
history would never have been written. 

The time came round for the departure of Gravely 
and his wife from the old country; no man is ever likely 
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to quit its shores with fewer regrets from those Gravely left 
behind him with the exception of his creditors. He pro- 
vided himself with an outfit worthy of a millionaire; he 
even went further, for he invested in sundry drugs from 
various chemists’ shops, which he carefully and secretly 
packed in the portmanteau that was to be placed in the 
cabin reserved for his wife and himself. 

There was something still more remarkable connected 
with this voyage to Sydney, and this was the fact of a man, 
apparently well off, journeying to a far distant country in 
the good ship Pearl of the Ocean, which, although a fine 
vessel in her own way, was only a sailer, and moreover an 
emigrant ship. Strange that a man so comfortably circum- 
stanced should not have preferred a steamer and a quicker 
passage; but he explained that a long voyage was necessary 
for his wife’s failing health, keeping secret his real motive, 
and hoping as no man ever hoped before that the reason 
would never be discovered. 

The Pearl of the Ocean sailed from Liverpodl on a cold, 
raw afternoon; the tug left her outside the Mersey, and 
away she flew, her canvas spread before a fresh north- 
wester, which made the cargo of human beings feel very 
uncomfortable, besides the misery that many a_ heart 
endured at leaving dear old England, and all she held so 
dear to them—in many instances fathers and mothers, 
brothers and sisters, sweethearts, wives and children. 

But no such sentimental nonsense troubled the breast 
of Mr. James Gravely; the same could not be said about 
the pitching of the ship. This troubled him exceedingly,— 
so much so, that he had to fly to the assistance of the brandy 
bottle to enable him to attend to the wants of his wife, who 
also was by no means well, and towards whom he had 
suddenly developed so much consideration that he would 
allow no one else to attend to her. 

While Mr. and Mrs. Gravely were down in their cabin, 
and the rest of the passengers were endeavouring to make 
themselves as comfortable as it is possible to be in an 
emigrant vessel, a young man stood on the deck with his 
face turned to the receding shore, and his eyes fixed upon 
the lights, which gradually grew smaller as the ship speedily 
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lengthened the distance between him and the country he 
loved so dearly. 

He was a very fine man, with a splendid figure and 
broad shoulders, but for all that there was a moisture in his 
brave blue eyes, and a lump in his throat; but he was not 
ashamed of either one or the other, for he had parted with 
all he loved on earth, his aged father and mother, his 
brothers and his sisters, to endeavour to .make a future for 
himself in a strange land. 

He was the third and youngest son of Sir Edward 
Lawrie, Baronet, of Elsham Hall, Devonshire. Sir Edward 
was a poor man, considering how much he had to do with 
his income. There was the property and his house to keep 
up, a suitable provision to be forthcoming for his eldest son, 
a small allowance to eke out to pay the second—a subaltern 
in the army—and there were, besides, three exceedingly 
pretty girls to be fed and dressed, the latter item being by no 
means the most insignificant of the old baronet’s expenses. 

So it fell rather hard upon Richard Lawrie—or Dick, as 
he was generally called—for now, at the age of twenty-four, 
he was being shipped off to Australia to seek his own 
fortune; but, at the same time, not utterly unprovided 
for. With the greatest difficulty, his father had managed 
to scrape together three hundred pounds, and that, with 
some good letters of introduction—one of which, by-the- 
bye, was addressed to Henry Phayre, who had been the 
bosom friend of Sir Edward in the days gone by, and of 
whose recent death the baronet was ignorant—he thought 
would be sufficient for his boy, whom he believed, and 
rightly so, to be gifted with brains and common sense, 
besides being a handsome, genial, frank young fellow. 

Little did Dick Lawrie imagine when he chose a cabin 
in the Pearl of the Ocean, for economy’s sake, that he was 
drifting into a romance and a tragedy that would affect his 
life for ever. 


(To be continued.) 

















BIRD LEGENDS. 


By W. GORDON SMYTHIES. 





A tovety day in June. The sun darting his bright rays 
through the dingy panes, the straight, dusty beams falling 
upon the faded pattern of an old worn carpet. Books and 
papers scattered all around, on table and on floor. With- 
out, the never-ceasing roar of endless traffic passing up and 
down. Outside the porter’s lodge in Middle Temple Lane 
an imprisoned lark, in whose bright black eyes the blue: of 
heaven is reflected, pours forth, in spite of those cruel iron 
bars, its song of joy and praise. Hard by, the sooty sparrows 
chirrup in the trees, where in that green oasis, Fountain 
Court, a jewelled water-spray shoots upwards. Here in the 
grateful shadea motley group of weary city-dwellers, turning 
aside from Fleet Street’s din, find in this spot—which 
Dickens loved—a welcome, calm repose. 

On such a day as this the thoughts will dwell on sunny 
rambles along silver streams; on breezy downs fromwhose 
undulating heights, looking across the blue, eternal sea, 
flecked with white-crested waves, we may behold the 
shadowy shores of France; on woods and dells and moun- 
tain slopes ; on rivers, golden in the afterglow or silvered 
by the moon’s delicious light, as homeward from a joyous 
day of gipsying the boat glides onward, drifting down the 
stream, whose banks re-echo to a woman’s song! ‘Then, 
perchance, carried by fancy into other lands, the bricks and 
mortar of our city walls fade like dissolving views, their 
forms at first with others blending, then, clear and defined, 
appear the snowy peaks of mountains, at whose base lies 
the blue lake of Como or Lucerne. Then we tread on the 
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uneven paving of a street, with queer, red-tiled houses of 
white plaster and carved wood, and hear the rattle of the 
wooden shoes of Breton peasants, hurrying on to the quaint 
market-place, where old dames, in caps of snowy whiteness, 
sit under the shade of many-coloured umbrellas; at their 
fect baskets of eggs and rosy apples lie, and fowls in 
struggling heaps, their bruised feet fast tied together. 
Visions such as these and many more, of Venice, Naples, 
and quaint German towns, of Holland and her acres of canal, 
and with them all—for I have ever loved “the feathered 
songsters of the air”’—some memory of Birdland seems to 
blend. Legend and folk-lore, gathered here and there ; 
stories told by peasant lips with reverent superstitious awe ; 
omens and warnings from the hosts of birds that wing the 
liquid air, now in this iron age of harsh materialism all un- 
regarded, but to these simple hearts pregnant with meaning. 
So on this lovely day in June, the bright sun shining and 
that lark’s song in my ears, the temptation was too strong 
not to shut up the dusty tome and lay aside the weary pen. 
An hour after I passed under the green trees of Regent’s 
Park, and found myself amid the flutter of a thousand 
wings, and heard the quaint shriek of the gay macaw. Then 
out again into the sunny air, where in the grateful shadow 
of a tree I sat me down close to a mimic lake, bordered with 
shrabs and trees. The air was balmy, sweet, and laden with 
the scent of lilac bloom. Upon the bank the swans preened 
the white feathers of their mighty wings, or glided on the 
surface of the pool; and as they glided on so floated down 
the river of the years, like leaves wind-scattered on a silver 
stream, fragments of tender tales, myths of Vélundr, and 
the magic swan, yoked to the silver bark of Loéngrin, but 
most of all that French fay legend told in sunny days of 
youthful wanderings in the land of France to which, 
nameless until now, I give the name of 


CYGNETEIA. 


Long, long ago, when this old land was young, and 
shepherds watched their flocks upon the hills where now a 
city stands, a stalwart youth, shunning the noontide heat, 
sought the cool shelter of the leafy wood. Resting his head 
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upon his nut-brown hand, upon the margin of a lake he lay, 
a lake surrounded by tall chestnut trees, its shores sedge- 
fringed, and on its placid breast floated the silver lily with 
the golden heart ; and ever and anon a carp leapt up, then 
backward falling with a sudden splash, left little circles, 
widening evermore until they touched the wavelets of the 
lake that broke in ripples on the golden sand. Long time 
he lay, and thought of many things, but most of all—for 
he was strong and young—of love, and in his bosom rose 
tender yearnings, as yet all undefined. Then, suddenly, above 
his head he heard the rythmic beating of white wings, and 
in a moment more beheld upon the mossy margin of the 
lake three silver swans! And of the three was one of 
dazzling whiteness, whose arched neck, in graceful motion, 
bent in snowy curve. A moment more (their swan-shifts 
cast aside) into the silver waters of the lake they plunged, 
a moment only disappeared from sight, and lo! before the 
youth’s bewildered gaze three lovely maidens to the surface 
rose, and shook the bright drops from their golden hair! 

Transfixed he gazed, then suddenly rose up, which they, 
perceiving, in a moment fled, and from the mossy bank in 
haste snatched up their snowy swan-shifts. Then before 
the youth, fast hurrying down towards the spot, had time 
to reach the shore, the three Swan-maidens, in the guise of 
swans, spread their white wings afar above his head, and 
through the green curtain of the leafy wood winged their 
swift flight ! 

For a space the youth, struck dumb with wonder, upward 
gazing, stood, then suddenly resolved that the next day, 
close by the mossy margin of the lake he’d watch again! 
So, on the morrow, at the self-same hour, concealed among 
the rushes of the bank, his heart in expectation beating 
high, all eagerly he watched. Again, above his head, 
he heard the wings; again the white swans lit upon the 
moss, and again, laying the snowy swan-shifts by the 
lake, upon the surface of the silver stream the golden haired 
Swan-maidens rose! Then, stealthily among the sedges of 
the shore, upon his breast, the youth with outstretched 
hand, nearer and nearer moved to where the swan-shifts lay- 
He reached them, but the crackling of the reeds caught the 
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quick ears of the affrighted maids who, hastening to the 
bank, caught up the snow-shifts and were swans again ! 
But Cygneteia, fairest of the three, came to the bank too 
late ; for the youth, snatching the swan-shift, hid it in his 
breast. 

Fair Cygneteia, in white terror stood, clothed in the yel- 
low raiment of her hair, which all around her clung, falling 
in golden ripples to her feet. Then in a sweet melodious 
wail she begged the youth that he would give her back her 
ravished robe. But he answered, “ Nay, for if I do, you 
will resume your former shape again, and fly away. Stay 
rather, maiden, I will harm thee not. Upon the hill under 
the shelter of those leafy trees, I, with my aged mother, 
live alone. Come hither, and the sacred rite at Odin’s 
temple having made us one, together we will live in peace 
and love!” 

So they two were wed ; but ever safe he kept the snow- 
shift hid from Cygneteia’s sight. But when the seventh 
year of perfect happiness and wedded bliss had brought 
forgetfulness of any fear, beside the margin of the en- 
chanted lake they two together sat, in the cool shelter of 
the shady wood. Then from his breast, in heedless joy, he 
drew the snow-white wimple forth and said : 

“Sweet Cygneteia, dost thou remember, seven years 
ago—it seems but yesterday, so swiftly pass the happy years 
tome! Seven years ago, this very day, here on this spot, I 
stole the snow-white shift, and ever since, fearing, perchance, 
that you might change again, I’ve kept it hid away. But 
now, so perfect is my faith in thee, that nothing e’er can 
sever us. See! I place the fatal wimple in thy hand” (and 
here he laughed). 

But she, her blue eyes feasting with a bright, strange 
gaze, no sooner touched the snowy gossamer, which the 
soft wind in fluttering folds blew round her form, than 
with a wailing cry of wild farewell, changed in a moment! 
On his ashen cheek he felt the fanning of her snowy wings, 
then, upward starting with a shriek, that through the lonely 
forest echoed shrill, with out-stretched arms in agony he 
cried, “Cygneteia! Cygneteia! oh my love, come back, 
come back!” Then lifeless on the mossy bank he fell, as 
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through the curtain of the leafy wood the white-winged 
Cygneteia swiftly flew. 

The sun’s warm rays had stolen round to where I sat, 
the shady nook was bathed in sunlight, and a noisy, happy 
throng of laughing children came and clambered to the 
seat, so I arose and passed the graceful, long-necked cranes 
from Northern Ind, and to the western aviary bent my 
steps. Here the quaint Bower bird and parrakeet, the 
Wonga-Wonga.and the crested dove spread out their 
rainbow wings, while ever and anon a loud, rough laugh, 
which in Australian forests marks the passing hours, pro- 
claims the laughing kingfisher “The Settler’s Clock.” 
Close to their brethren of the Antipodes a feathered host 
of European singers, in less gay attire, but with sweetest 
song, from perch to perch in intersected flight, for ever 
come and go; the cross-bill, woodpecker, and speckled 
quail, the spur-winged plover with his plaintive cry, each 
like the homing pigeon, bears to me a tender message from 
some distant land, writ plain upon the downy feathers of 
the breast, or hid within the soft folds of the wing! And, 
bright above those heathen myths—old rocks submerged 
beneath the waves of Time—I see the Cross of Christ shine 
like a mighty Phare, while round and round the wonder of 
the light wheel the sweet feathered choir of the air! The 
Robin and the Cross-bill, bearing yet the twisted beak and 
downy, blood-stained breast, immortal marks of unavailing 
strife to wrench the nails from out His bleeding hands, and 
from the kingly brow to snatch the mocking crown of 
thorns; the Red-capped Woodpecker with sooty breast, in 
Norway known as “ Gertrude’s Fowl,” as she stands upon 
the dry trunk of that leafless tree, has her quaint legend 
too. For once, so runs the tale, she was a churlish woman, 
baking bread, to whom Christ and St. Peter, in the garb of 
mendicants, a-hungered came and asked for alms. So, with 
niggard hand, she put a little dough into the pan ; but this 
miraculously grew and grew, which she seeing, put the 
loaf aside, and taking less, put that into the pan, but this 
grew too; then muttering to herself, “Too much for 
beggars!” took a smaller piece, but this in size grew equal 
to the rest! Then, ’mid the rich store of her many loaves 
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the greedy Gertrude cried, “ Too much for beggars—I will 
give you none!” 

To whom Christ answered: “ For this, thy base in- 
gratitude and want of faith and charity, henceforth for 
ever as a restless bird on the bare bark of forest trees go 
seek thy scanty meal! The other birds shall slake their 
thirst at will from river, lake, or stream, but thow shalt only 
drink when from the heavens fall the intermittent showers.” 

And even as He spoke the greedy Gertrude to a bird 
was changed, and up the wide-mouthed chimney swiftly 
flew, bearing still the red cap on her head, while to her 
breast the black soot clung. So evermore, when other birds 
pour forth a joyous song, we hear her tapping on the 
hollow tree; her voice is silent, but when the clouds do 
darkly gather and the other birds are dumb, we hear her cry 
giet giet, “ pour!” “pour!” for then she knows that her 
parched throat will soon receive the cool refreshing drops 
of welcome rain. Scarce had this legend of the Wood- 
pecker, fraught with the odour of Norwegian pine, been borne 
in upon my brain, than swift and graceful, with that wild weird 
cry that breaks the silence of the purple moor, the spur-winged 
plover came and swiftly sped my thoughts to Cairo, on 
whose gates the kites and eagles unmolested perch; the 
kestrel building in the garden trees ; the stilt, among the 
buffaloes in the ponds wades up and down, while undis- 
mayed by the loud cracking of the drivers’ whips on the 
river’s bank, the Nile-kingfisher dozes in the sun, and on the 
flat roof-top, the timid thick-kneed plover basks in perfect 
peace. So truly does the Arab love the birds! But each 
and all have teachings for his pensive mind, as sitting, 
huddled up in some cool corner by the city wall, he quaintly 
tells us that once on a time the Gates of Paradise were 
closed against all birds except the swallows. So these he 
calls the birds of Paradise; then pointing at the plover 
gravely says: “God placed those spikes upon the plover’s 
wings, for when He made the world and all the other birds 
came to a mighty plain to render thanks and praises unto 
God, the Spur-winged Plover was not to be seen. But after 
three long days he came and lied. He said: “I should 
have come in time, but on the way I fell asleep.” Then the 
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Great Angel Meekir, who on the Judgment Day will try 
all souls, complained of him to Allah. Then the Judge 
placed on the plover’s wings that spike you see, and said: 
“ As thou didst rather choose to sleep when allthe other 
birds assembled here to offer prayer and praise as is most 
meet to Me, thou never shalt sleep more.” 

“ Oh, believer,” solemnly says the Arab, “go into the 
plains and fields and thou shalt behold the condemned one, 
who, ever seeking rest and wildly crying out, laments his 
sin. Lest a curse fall too on thee, go and glorify Allah in 
all humility ! ” 

Thus, ever blending mythic tale with moral teaching, 
the bird-loving Arab sits, surrounded by his feathered 
monitors—sits under the shelter of old Cairo’s walls—a city 
which owes it foundation to a bird, a turtle-dove, who 
built its nest in the tent of the Caliph’s General, Abd- 
Allah-Omahr. Omahr would not permit his soldiers to 
strike the tent and so, delaying his departure for a time, at 
length around that general’s tent other habitations, one by 
one, sprung up, till on the banks of the Nile Cairo arose! 
The gaunt, fleet Ostrich as he speeds along the desert 
tracks of sand, the mysterious bird with wings, who flies 
not and whose breast is bare, he, too, the Arab tells us, for 
his arrogance and want of faith, by Allah was condemned 
to direst fate; for in the days of old, amongst all other 
birds, the Ostrich had the mightiest wings—better even 
than the Bustard could he fly—his outstretched wing o’er- 
shadowed all the plain. But ona fatal morn the Bustard 
said :— 

“Brother, if thou wilt, to-morrow, Insullah! (please 
God !) we will fly unto the river’s bank, there drink and 
bathe, then home again to wife and babes.” 

“Tis well,” the Ostrich said, but added not “ please 
God !””—for he was proud and would not bow himself before 
the Mighty Allah, but vain, foolish thing! trusted in his 
own strength and in his splendid wings. Next day the 
Bustard and the Ostrich made all ready for their start, but 
ere he spread his wings the Bustard, bowing down his head, 
cried out, “In the name of God!” The Ostrich never 
said a word, but, silently sneering at his pious friend, rose 
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on his mighty pinions proudly towards the sun—the sun 
the very eye of God!—higher and higher yet he flew 
until it seemed, all unabashed, he sought to enter at the 
very golden gates where rise the habitations of the blest ! 
Then Allah’s patient suffering gave way, and he sent the 
avenging angel and he tore away the veil which hung 
between the sun’s rays and the bird! Then down, down, 
down to earth, the miserable Ostrich fell, his mighty pinions 
all burnt up; and to this day he cannot fly, while on his 
bare, seared breast the mark is seen to witness how he fell ; 
and evermore upon the endless plains, with giant strides, 
we see him pass along, seeking in vain to flee from Allah’s 
wrath ! 

The lengthening shadows of the leafy trees lay dark upon 
the grass—but still I gazed. The ravens, mighty Odin’s birds, 
on their perch hard by quawked in the evening air. The 
glossy crow cawed garrulously on, seeming unmindful of 
the dire fate which overtook his ancestors in olden 
times, when Indradormus “ hurled them down the hundred- 
storied Temple of the Sky ” for tale-bearing and for carry- 
ing abroad the secret councils of the immortal gods. 
Unmindful, too, that once upon a time the ravens and the 
crows were white as snow, vain of their plumage, ever by 
the streams that mirrored forth their spotless charins. And 
so it chanced that to the streamlet’s marge the Holy Child 
bent down to drink, but the vain, selfish crows made all 
the water muddy with their wings, so He passed thirsty on ; 
but when in pride they looked into the liquid mirror of the 
stream, aghast they saw their snowy plumage changed to 
inky hue, and so it has remained unto this day. 

The freshening breeze of evening stirred the trees, all 
else was still—so still that, dwelling on the memories of the 
past, the wires of the cages faded from my sight, the barren 
branches and the clumps of trees that served for perches 
seemed of a sudden clothed with moss and leaves! Once 
more I stood on Riigens verdant isle, and heard again the 
voice for ever still, telling the legend of the Nightingale, 
who, once a shepherdess, was by her lover cursed, and 
changing to a bird sings, hidden in the grove, and mingles 
with her song her dog’s name and the calling of the sheep. 
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Then with this dainty legend blends that quaint belief that 
in Bavaria the peasants hold: How in the pangs of death 
the pure of heart beg that the window may be opened wide 
that they may hear the soothing song of Philomel. And 
how this bird, obedient to their prayer, upon the window. 
sill will perch and sing a wondrous song. Death has no 
terrors and the grave no sting; the aching limbs lie stil] 
and painless then; earth and its galling trammels fade 
away while listening to the wonder of that song! And 
when it ceases, ceases too the weary sufferer’s life. Then 
fromthe window- sill the Nightingale upsprings, but not alone! 
for the fresh-parted soul, itself in likeness of a snowy bird, 
mingling its joyous song with Philomel’s, flies, upward, 
upward, far beyond the stars! 
* x %* * * * 

* Hullo, sir, why the gardens have been closed this 
’arf hour ! ” 

“The gardens, the gard— oh, yes, yes, I didn’t think it 
was so late!” I stammered, somewhat dazed at being 
thus abruptly reminded where I was. ‘ Which is the way 
out ?” 

“ Straight on, then to the left, sir, and you'll see the 
gate.” 

So as the glory of that summer’s day faded and waned, 
I once more found myself among the busy haunts of men 
and jostled by the crowd that eager rushes on in fevcrish 
haste and never-resting quest. No time—no thought but 
for material things. Oh, would they only learn how sweet 
it is to leave the present for a little space to wander back 
through the calm vistas of departed years, and linger for a 
while in sweet repose in some sequestered nook ! 
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Since, from the earliest times of which we have any 
trustworthy record of the habits of society, it seems that 
it has ever been the great ambition of women to enter into 
the state of wedlock, and since also men have never shown 
themselves averse to gratifying this said ambition of the 
opposite sex, it is not to be wondered at that many indi- 
viduals, desirous of gaining the all-powerful commodity 
called money, should have found it a profitable undertaking 
to supply their neighbours with husbands or wives, as the 
case might be. The history of marriage and all the customs 
relating thereto, interesting as it doubtless would be, is a 
subject which no single human being could possibly write 
competently upon. ‘The opinions that various people have 
preached on that institution are so multitudinous, and differ 
to such a degree in the principles that they enunciate, that 
the ordinary intellect loses its powers of reasoning in 
striving to arrive at any definite conclusions. One of the 
greatest metaphysical philosophers that ever lived has 
told us that marriage is the highest intellectual communion 
between two human beings that this mortal life is capable 
of supplying; and he supports his argument with several 
pages of long-syllabled words, the beauty of which is only 
surpassed by their nonsensical obscurity. On the other 
hand, a black country collier has informed us that he 
regards marriage as a process of living, under which one 
gives half one’s dinner away in order to get the other 
half cooked. Between the platonic transcendentalism of 
the philosopher and the practical thought of the digger of 
coal, there is a vast difference. Between the two extremes 
there are many conflicting opinions which it is impossible 
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to analyse. Yet the universal idea has always been in 
favour of marriage under some form or other. The forms 
may be as wide apart as the two poles, but celibacy has 
never at any time been popular. 

This being the case, it is not to be marvelled at that 
there should have been many who, from motives of philan- 
thropy, or from other motives not unconnected with 
the acquisition of wealth, have taken upon themselves 
the duty of seeing that their fellow-creatures were pro- 
vided with suitable (?) mates. I will not dive too far back 
into the dark waters of ancient history. I will not attempt 
to explain what became of the three hundred wives of 
Solomon on the death of that wise monarch, as I have no 
reliable information as to the amount of the fees which they 
paid to the matrimonial agent of the period. Let us com- 
mence the inquiry with ancient Greece! Here there is 
ample scope for matrimonial research. Was not the im- 
mortal Pindar himself a high priest of Hymen? Pause, ye 
literary gentlemen, who have only just left the learning of 
Balliol, and ye maidens fresh from the academical seclusion 
of Girton, before you deny the charge in your admiration 
for the lyric poet! Was not the most famous ode to be 
found in the skolia of Pindar written by him in honour of 
a hundred maidens whom this “ Corinthian Xenophon” 
escorted to the temple of Aphrodite? Did not he appear 
at Corinth as the male chaperon of these young ladies? 
The fact is beyond dispute. At all events, we have the 
authority of the infallible Professor Mahaffy to vouch for 
its truth. Unfortunately, we know not to what extent the 
“mashers” of Corinth were thankful to the poet, or how 
many of the hundred young ladies were left on his hands 
as unsaleable. 

In Rome, owing to the ease with which divorces could 
be got, the high priests of Hymen must have had their 
hands full. Not only were wives discarded for weighty 
and justifiable reasons, but even for such slight provocation 
as going out of doors without a head-dress. The Roman 
matron must have been a very different person to the 
British matron, since apparently she was obliged to consult 
her husband’s taste even in the matter of bonnets. But 
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money, or rather the want of it, seems to have been the 
chief reason for getting rid of a wife. Thus, according to 
Plutarch, Cicero divorced Terentia in order that he might 
pay off an old debt with a new dowry. This great advo- 
cate must have been hard to please; for the same bio- 
grapher tells us that he divorced Publilia because she 
showed signs of joy at the death of his daughter, Tullia. 
Nor were the wives more constant than thehusbands. 


Sic fiunt octo mariti 
Quinque per autumnos. 


So writes Juvenal in his Sixth Satire. Eight husbands in 
five years is certainly a good average. But Martial tells 
us of a lady still more inconstant in her love. 


Aut minus, aut certe non plus, tricesima lux est 
Et nubit decimo jam Thelesina viro. 


Thelesina must have been a fortune to the society papers 
of the day, and supplied her neighbours with a bountiful 
subject for gossip. 

It is an interesting fact in the history of marriage that 
the modern practice of having a wedding-cake was in 
vogue even in the days of ancient Rome. The most common 
form of marriage was confarreatio. During this ceremony 
the parties, seated on the same sheep-skin, tasted a salt cake 
of far or rice. Ulpian describes the ceremony as follows :— 
“Farre convenit uxor in manum, certis verbis, et testibus 
decem presentibus, et sollenni sacrificio facto, in quo panis 
quoque farreus adhibetur”? (Regule ix. 1). It was not 
till 886 a.p. that Leo the Philosopher first declared that 
ecclesiastical benediction should be necessary to marriage 
in the Eastern Empire. 

Of course, in an age when divorce was so frequent, the 
matrimonial agents were numerous, and always had plenty 
of business to do. They were generally clients (clientes) 
who fed at the table of their patrons (patroni) as a reward 
for fulfilling certain duties. The Roman aristocrat was 
essentially a lazy personage, with a strong dislike to do 
anything that he could possibly get anybody else to do for 
him. Consequently, he left the choice of his wives to his 
clients. In these days, the risk of taking a wife on the 
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recommendation of another, would be so great as to amount 
to folly. But they managed things far differently in Rome, 
If the wife didn’t suit, she was divorced and another got 
in her place. This practice was rendered all the more con. 
venient by the custom of the husband always gaining a 
substantial dowry, at the time when he sat on the sheep. 
skin and ate rice. 

In the Middle Ages, or Age of Chivalry, there does not 
appear to have been much work for the matrimonial agent, 


The office of the High Priest of Hymen was not seldom — 


merged in that of lord of the manor. ‘This powerful 
dignitary provided husbands and wives for his tenants with 
the most laudable good nature, the only blemish in the 
fashion being that they had not the power to refuse the 
mate he provided them with, so that often his services did 
not meet with the thanks he might have expected. Un- 
fortunately, also, divorce was not to be obtained, so many 
of the unions must have been unhappy in the extreme. 

Amongst the higher classes, however, the condition of 
women was much better. In the first place they possessed 
that privilege which is now supposed to be confined to leap 
year. They had the privilege of themselves asking the all- 
important question. Nor were they slow to avail themselves 
of it; so it is no wonder that we are unable to find any 
traces of the existence even of matrimonial agents. ‘There 
was, however, a curious institution, namely, the Court 
of Love, which, although it did not actually supply 
people with husbands and wives, yet gave them advice on 
all matters connected with courtship. Thus ladies would 
seek the advice of the court whether it was absolutely 
necessary for them to return their lovers’ presents on the 
engagement being broken off. The decisions of the judges 
seemed to have been asked on many points: they even 
went so far as to draw up a precedent for the lady to 
recite, when she was desirous of entering into the state of 
matrimony. 

These courts soon became obsolete. The importation 
of French manners, consequent on the wars with France, 
gave to them a species of levity, almost akin to immorality, 
which shocked the public opinion of the country. So they 
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died, and only a few students of medizval history are even 
aware that they ever existed.’ 

It is only within the last fifty years that the matrimonial 
agency, with the promotion of marriage as its raison d ’étre 
has forced iself upon public attention. In Paris these 
agencies are carried on in a strictly businesslike manner. 
They are in reality marriage registry offices, conducted in 
much the same manner as servants’ registry offices are in 
England. There is no halo of romance surrounding them, 
no vestige of the gentle passion which has so often proved 
the reverse of gentle. You state your name, age, and 
income, the last being the most important item. You pay 
the fee, and in due course you are suited with a wife, in the 
same way as the domestic servant is suited with a situa- 
tion. ‘There is a simplicity about this which doubtless has 
its charms in a country where la grande passim is more 
frequently lu jolie passion. A Frenchman, with his facile 
humour, is capable of falling in love at first sight. Few 
Englishmen are so gifted. Therefore a little more time, a 
little more care must be expended in the choice. Hence 
the trouble to the matrimonial agents. 

It has often been asserted by the inexperienced that 
neither any man nor any woman who possessed any self-respect 
would so far humiliate themselves as to voluntarily confess 
that they are incapable of finding a spouse for themselves, 
by seeking the services of a go-between. I would not for 
a moment deprive these simple-minded people of their 
belief. Like most beliefs, both religious and otherwise, it 
is perfectless harmless. Therefore if any of my readers 
happen to hold these Quixotic notions of humanity, I advise 
them not to further peruse this article; though such is the 
curiosity of us poor mortals that Iam sadly afraid my advice 
willbe useless. Yes, it is the truth that matrimonial agencies 
are not supported by people who have a tendency towards 
playing practical jokes. On the contrary, they are stern 
realities. Are not they related in the chronicles of the 
Divorce Division of the High Court of Justice? ‘The 
parties were originally introduced through the medium of 
a matrimonial agency ”—how often does the barrister have 
to make use of those words ? 
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Perhaps the chief reason why these institutions are go 
widely patronised is the secrecy with which they are con- 
ducted. The agent must first satisfy himself that his 
principal is in earnest before he will take any trouble on 
his account. The truth of this becomes all the more 
apparent, when one takes into consideration the method by 
which the agent gets his remuneration. There are, of 
course, certain preliminary fees of trifling amount. But 
the real reward takes the form of a per-centage of the 
sum of money the husband gains with the wife. In 
i most cases it is five per cent; though, when the capital 
sum gained is very large, the per-centage is smaller. Under 
this system it follows that it is the interest of the agent to 
provide his client with a wife possessing as large a dowry 
as he can find. This system only applies in the case of 
men: the women, as a rule, agree to pay a sum down on 
marriage, which sum varies according to their means. 

It may seem at first sight that that halo of romance 
which is absent in the matrimonial registry offices of Paris, 
is equally absent in England. The money element, doubt- 
less, is a strong factor; but so it is in the majority of 
marriages, in whatever way they may be arranged. The 
High Priests of Hymen who carry on their successful 
business in London, are not by any means to be regarded 
in the light of merchants dealing in slaves. They only 
profess to effect introductions. The client must do the 
courtship himself, as the High Priest will not act as his 
deputy in that respect. The client is not likely to object to 
this pleasant duty. It is here that the romance comes in. 
There is a glorious uncertainty about the matter: he has to 
make love on his own account, and whether his suit fail, or 
be successful, is an open question. 

The first point to consider is how the introduction is 
brought about. How is the would-be Benedict to obtain 
what he desires? He has a preliminary interview with the 
High Priest, during which he states his income and prospects 
in life. He may feel nervous at entering the sanctuary, but 
iH he will be soon at his ease, and before he thinks he has said 
anything at all, he will find himself chatting away to his 
| new acquaintance as if he had known him all his life. He 
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will then be allowed to inspect endless photographs, and, if 
he has moved much in general society, it will be strange if 
he does not see some faces that he knows. He is on his honour 
to keep his information secret, however, so if he discovers 
that an old friend to whom he had lately given a wedding 
present, had been introduced to his wife through the medium 
of a matrimonial agency, he must not tell every man he 
meets in his club the news. The result of looking through 
this collection of photographs will be the discovery that all 
the pretty women have no money, and all the ugly ones 
possess that useful commodity. Still, after some time—for 
the High Priest, like a horse dealer, keeps his most attractive 
wares till the last—he will find some face that pleases him. 
He then leaves his address at the office, and is told that he 
shall soon hear whether the lady is willing to be introduced 
to him. 

Let us suppose that she is willing, the method of the 
introduction will, speaking generally, vary in three ways. 
The lady may be a widow, having an establishment of her 
own, in which case, she will probably write and ask him to 
call upon her. She may be a girl, advertising for a husband, 
without the consent of her parents or guardians; then a 
clandestine appointment will have to be made. Lastly, she 
may be a girl either advertising herself with the consent of 
her parents or guardians, or being advertised by them 
either with or without her own knowledge: the parent or 
guardian will then write to the aspirant for her hand, inviting 
him to the house. 

As may naturally be supposed, widows extensively patro- 
nise this matrimonial institution. Many of them are young, 
beautiful, and fascinating. Not being so timid in the art of 
love-making as the inexperienced spinster, they generally 
achieve more success in the search after a husband. The old 
bachelor with a good income is their usual victim. In any 
case the suitor has little difficulty in the matter of courting, 
as if he be of a nervous disposition the lady will be equal to 
the occasion, and do all the work herself. So, in spite of the 
Sage advice of Mr. Weller senior, the High Priest is 


generally certain of reaping a harvest out of his widow 
clients. 
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Of girls who advertise without the consent of their 
parents or guardians, there are many different clasess. | 
pass over the most numerous class, that of domestic servants, 
With them the road to matrimony is broad and straight. 
There are no money matters to battle. A few walks, a brief 
interval of courtship, and then comes the ceremony. But 
with girls who are to a certain extent in society, more 
diplomacy is needful. There are the fast girls, to whom a 
love affair sub rosd has a special attraction, on the principle 
that forbidden fruit is the sweetest. After gaining an intro- 
duction to one of these fair clients, it is necessary to also 
get into the same society in which she moves. This, as 
a rule, is not difficult. A few fibs may have to be told first 
Then the mutual secret of the introduction establishes a 
confidence which ends in a serious flirtation. Finally, in 
regard to these cases, it may be said that both parties are 
apt to burn their fingers. There is also the class of girls 
who from various causes are unhappy at home. For them 
one cannot help but feeling pity; more especially since 
in their anxiety to free themselves from their bondage 
they are only too apt to become the prey of the adventurer. 

Thirdly, we arrive at those girls who either advertise 
with the consent of their lawful guardians or are advertised 
by them. Fortunately, even in this wicked world, parents 
are seldom so unnatural as to put up their daughters for 
sale to the highest bidder ; or, if they are, at all events they 
have too great a sense of shame to do it in such an open 
and businesslike fashion. But guardians often find their 
wards a nuisance. So to get rid of that nuisance they apply 
to the help of the matrimonial agent. To the credit of the 
High Priests of Hymen, be it said, they are seldom parties 
to the fraud which is being played on the innocent girl. 
They imagine that she does not wish to openly appear in 
in the transaction from motives of modesy and feminine 
pride. As a matter of fact, she is the innocent dupe of a 
selfish guardian, who is willing to sacrifice the ward’s happi- 
ness in order to gain his or her convenience. Naturally, in 
their anxiety to get rid of the nuisance which some parent 
has confided to their care, they do not take much trouble to 
inquire about the character of the suitor. The latter knows 
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this well. Heis probably a needy adventurer in want of 
money, and, so long as he gets it, he does not mind saddling 
himself with a wife into the bargain. So the girl is sacrificed 
at the altar of Mammon. 

Most human institutions have their defects; and this 
last way, by which unscrupulous persons derive benefit 
from the matrimonial agencies, is the most serious blot on 
the system pursued by the High Priests of Hymen. I do 
not mean to deny that it has not other defects. Yet, so 
long as people are foolish enough to knowingly plunge into 
a contract—for legally marriage is a contract—the result of 
which is uncertain, they have only their own folly to blame 
if they do not meet with the success which they expected. 
How far self-respect is forfeited by seeking the aid of others 
to bring about marriage, is a question each individual must 
judge of for himself or for herself. That it is forfeited to a 
certain extent is certain. Nobody who has been married 
through a matrimonial agency would care to publish the 
fact to society at large. Hence arises the reason for the 
assertion that none but unhappy marriages are brought 
about through the influence of the High Priests of Hymen. 
Except in the Law Courts, we seldom hear of the existence 
of these philanthropic functionaries. Even people who 
know that they do exist believe that their clients are con- 
fined to the lower orders. Such belief is far from the truth. 
The middle and upper middle classes, even titled members 
of the upper ten thousand, are not averse to seeking their 
advice and profiting by their help. Their clients are to 
be found in the drawing-rooms of Belgravia and Kensing- 
ton, in the less pretentious houses of Chelsea and Pimlico, 
as well as in the kitchen and servants’ hall. ‘ Walk up!” 
is the cry of the High Priest, “walk up! and see my show! 
I have wives and husbands suitable for everybody, from the 
highest to the lowest, from the richest to the poorest, from 
the oldest to the youngest. Walk up! all who wish to be 
married.” 

So the world wags on. Most of us are ignorant of 
affairs which are taking place before our eyes, and even 
when they are pointed out to us refuse to believe in them. 
People who daily expose themselves and their relations for 
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sale in the great matrimonial market of society, would tun 
up their noses with contempt at the people who expose 
themselves for sale in the more secret market of the High 
Priests of Hymen. Yet, in spite of the sneers, the High 
Priests exist. London is full of educated loafers with the 
tastes and education, sometimes with the capacities and 
pedigrees of gentlemen, all without a career, all wishing to 
improve their financial position. The easiest way to realise 
their wish is matrimony. So men marry, and women are 
given in marriage. So the High Priests of Hymen flourish 
and reap their harvest, and probably will continue to do so 
till the end of the world. 
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MY ADVENTURE WITH A GHOST. 


By J. 0. THOMAS. 


CHAPTER I. 


Watxinc along the High Street of Oldbury, a large 
market town in Westshire, were two persons. One was an 
old grey-headed gentleman, Robert Barton, the banker, 
the other was a young man, not yet thirty, the writer of 
this story. 

A member of the local police force was marching 
solemnly and self-consciously along the side walk in a direc- 
tion opposite to theirs, and shortly the three met. 

“Hollo, Dobson! recovered from your fright yet?” 
asked the elder gentleman, in a kindly tone. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the constable, touching his helmet. 

“You are a lucky fellow, Dobson, I would give some- 
thing to have seen that ghost,” said 1, laughing. We two 
continued our walk, and the policeman resumed his stately 
pace. 

“That was a queer story Dobson told, was it not?” 
said Mr. Barton to me, a moment later. 

“ About the ghost ? ”’ 

“Yes, if ghost it was, Joyce, what do you think of it ?” 

“Did you ever hear of a lawyer who believed in ghosts, 
Mr. Barton ? ” 

“No,” was his reply. “There is such a glorious un- 
certainty about the law that a lawyer soon ceases to believe 
in anything, except his right to charge fees.” 

The words were spoken in jest, but a large amount of 
truth underlay their surface. We lawyers, for I am one of 
the fraternity, see so much of the seamy side of life, that we 
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often, almost without becoming aware of the fact, develop 
into confirmed sceptics as regards the better side of human 
nature, and invariably suspect any thing which savours of 
the mysterious. 

I was junior partner at the time, in the firm of Digby, 
Son, & Joyce, solicitors, and our offices were in Oldbury. 

Edward Digby, the senior partner, had, on account of 
advancing years, retired almost entirely from active partici- 
pation in professional work. He lived at Parkside, a hand- 
some residence situated about a mile from the town, and 
on the outskirts of a large wood. This wood had the 
reputation of being haunted, and Dobson, the constable, 
had been terrified nearly out of his wits, a little before, by 


something he had seen, or fancied he had seen, while 


passing through it. 

Mr. Digby’s son, Stephen, and myself continued te 
discharge the duties of legal advisers, &c., to the numerous 
clients who honoured the firm with their confidence. About 
two months previous, however, Stephen had met with an 
accident which had kept him, to his great disgust, confined 
to the house, so that on the morning in question, I was the 
only member of the firm who put in an appearance at the 
office. 

Rather late that afternoon, I was sitting in my private 
room poring over a deed which one of our clients was 
waiting for, when some one rapped at the door. ‘‘ Come 
in,” I called out, and a clerk entered. “ Please, sir, Mr. 
Stephen wishes to speak to you ; he’s in the carriage at the 
door.” I went out to him, for he was unable, as yet, to 
dispense with the assistance of crutches. 

“How do youdo? Glad to see you out again, Stephen.” 
“O, I’m all right now, Joyce, or very nearly so, but put 
away your papers and come up with me to dinner.” 

“TI shall be very pleased to come, Steve,” I replied, 
“ but 2 


. 





“But me no buts,” said he; “you ought to take pity 
on an invalid like me.” 

“Well, we are rather busy you know, and I must 
complete this deed before leaving; besides I have an 
appointment with your father for five o’clock.” 
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“ And must stop to ‘spoon’ awhile with Beatrice, eh, 
Joyce? Now, look here, I’ll call at Parkside for you at 
six ; that will allow you twenty minutes for business, and 
twice twenty for love-making. Will that suit you ?” 

“ But I must call at home and dress.” 

“Not a bit of it. We have no company, and you’ll do 
just as you are. There, that’s settled, I’ll be back in good 
time; ”’ and off he drove, laughing. 

I was not altogether delighted with the invitation for 
two reasons. First of all I was very busy, the sole charge 
of the office having fallen on me during his illness, but 
principally because I never felt at ease at Lanford Hall, as 
Stephen’s place was called. 

One person sometimes takes an instinctive dislike to 


’ another, and although these prejudices cannot be defended, 


least of all in a lawyer, I was conscious that Stephen’s wife 
exercised a strange, repellent influence over me. This was 
the more strange as the only lady I had ever felt any 
attraction towards was her sister Beatrice, to whom I was 
betrothed. 

The deed was soon finished, and, having a quarter of an 
hour to spare, I hurried home to dress. 

In anticipation of my marriage, which was fixed to 
take place at Christmas time, I had lately bought a large 
villa, which stood just outside the town, but this was not 
“home” to me yet; the bachelor quarters I occupied at a 
widow lady’s house on Birch Hill, were only an apology for 
that “ castle,” dear to every Englishman—his home. 

It struck five as I reached Parkside, and I at once 
walked into the library, where Mr. Digby was awaiting my 
arrival. A tall, handsome old gentleman, with snowy white 
hair and pleasant face, he was one of the most kind-hearted 
men I ever had the pleasure of knowing, and bore not the 
slightest resemblance to the novelist’s typical lawyer. 

He had been appointed Beatrice’s guardian, by her 
father’s will, and, although this will could nowhere be found, 
she had resided with him more in the relation of daughter 
than ward ; indeed, they could not have been more devoted 
to each other had they been father and child in reality. 

Beatrice and Constance—Stephen’s wife—were the 
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daughters of a former partner, Mr. Coke, who had died 
rather suddenly some twelve months before. They were as 
unlike as sisters sometimes are. My betrothed was fair, 
with shining, golden, rippling hair, not so absolutely fault- 
less, perhaps, in features as her sister; but her cheeks 
were carmine-tinted and her sunny blue eyes lit up as happy 
a countenance as ever bewitched a lone bachelor or bright- 
ened a peaceful home. 

Constance, on the other hand, was dark, with clear cut, 
perfect features, but she was pale almost to pallor, and 
there was a cold, far-away look in her dark eyes which, as 
they met your own, seemed to see through you into the 
distance, and by tacitly ignoring, as it were, your existence, 
gave you a most uncomfortable feeling. 

Our business was soon despatched, and our talk drifted 
to other matters. 

“Have you seen Stephen to-day? He is able to get out 
again,” said Mr. Digby. 

“Yes, I was glad to see him; he called at the office and 
asked me to dine at the Hall. He will call for me at six 
o’clock.” 

“Tm afraid Beatrice will be disappointed,” said he; 
“she expects you to stay here this evening. You had better 
go and tell her, and, if you don’t want a scolding, say you 
are coming to-morrow evening instead.” 

I rose at once to go in search of her, but had hardly 
reached the door when she opened it from without and 
asked, “‘ Have you nearly ended your conclave ?” 

“Yes, Beatrice,” replied Mr. Digby; “ but come here 
and scold Joyce for me.” 

“What has he done now ?” 

“Promised to dine with Stephen to-night.” 

“Well, I am vexed, Dick,” she said, and her face 
clouded ; but a moment later, the sunshine again burst 
forth, and she laughed out, ‘“‘Never mind, guardy, we'll have a 
quiet evening to ourselves, and [’ll sing all your old favour- 
ites for you. We shall forget, for the nonce, that such a 
gentleman as Mr. Richard Joyce exists.” 

“ But what about to-morrow evening, Beatrice ? for this 
gentleman, Joyce, is coming to dine with us.” 
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“ Are you, Dick ?” 

“ Yes, if you’ll invite me.” 

“Oh, that alters the case; we’ll forgive you this time.” 

“Take him to the conservatory, and give him a flower 
in token of forgiveness,” said Mr. Digby, and she dutifully 
obeyed. 

Half-an-hour later, though it seemed about two minutes 
to me, Stephen drove up. 

“Where’s Beatrice?” he called out, catching sight of 
his father, who had gone out to meet him. 

“Here Iam,” said she, as she emerged from the con- 
servatory. “ Do you want me?”’ 

“Oh, no, I don’t want you ; but I knew if I could find 
you, Joyce would not be far off, and it’s him I want. Come 
out of hiding, Joyce.” 

“Past experience and sweet memories, eh, Steve ?” 

“Of course, Beatrice, don’t I know all the corners of 
that conservatory well ? ” 

“Now, Stephen, don’t tease,” said Mr. Digby, laughing ; 
“but, will you not come in? ” 

“No, thank you, father. My damaged limbs won’t per- 
mit much moving about, and besides, we must get home for 
dinner, you know.” 

A few minutes later 1 was up beside Stephen, and 
driving away at rapid speed towards Lanford Hall. 

The evening passed. It was no exception to the rule, 
for although Steve was in a most jovial mood, probably 
owing to the fact that he had been out that day, for the 
first time since the accident, yet his wife was more than 
usually “dreamy,” and as a consequence the cold-water 
sensation I invariably experienced when in her company was 
intensified. 

Yielding to a not unnatural inclination to get as early as 
possible to my comfortable bachelor quarters, at about half- 
past nine, when Steve and I sat alone toying with our wine, 
I announced my intention of starting scon for home. 

“Why, it is early yet,” said Steve, “I'll send Bob to 
drive you down after a bit.” 


“No, thank you, it is moonlight, and I would prefer to 
walk,” 
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“‘ Stay and have another cigar and another bottle of that 
port.” 

“ Not to-night, Stephen, I’ll come over again soon.” 

His wife had left us some half-hour before, and just as 
I had said this, her maid brought word that she was indis. 
posed and had retired to her room. 

“ She did not look well, I thought,” said Steve to me, 
and I acquiesced. 

“Now, you’ll never leave me alone, a poor cripple like 
me,” said he, and after some persuasion I sat down again. 


CHAPTER II. 


An hour later, I set out on my journey home. I had 
more than a mile to walk, for Lanford Hall was over a 
quarter of a mile from Parkside. 

It was a beautiful autumn night, the harvest moon, now 
at the full, shone brightly, flooding the landscape with its 
mellow silvery light. The sky overhead was clear, but 
below the half distance from the zenith to the horizon, light 
fleecy clouds drifted slowly from west to east, which as 
they approached and passed over the moon’s face, produced 
the illusion that she herself was gliding through the 
heavens from east to west. These clouds, as they obscured 
her orb, cast dark shadows, which could be seen racing 
down the slope of the valley on my right, over yellow fields 
of grain, brown patches of stubble, and darker grassy 
meadows ; then crossing the brook they ascended, until they 
reached the spot I stood on, swallowing it up in temporary 
gloom, and retreating shortly afterwards up the hill-side on 
my left. There was a gentle breeze blowing, and as I passed 
beneath the trees which grew in abundance in the park, it 
rustled overhead among the branches, scattering down a 
solitary brown leaf here and there. 

My path for some distance lay through the park, then 
crossing a byc-lane, the carriage-way, which I was following, 
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re-entered the fields, and traversed them for the remainder 
of the quarter mile, emerging into the high road about a 
hundred yards from the gates which led to Parkside. There 
were no lodges at either of these entrances, which were 
situated in the midst of a dense wood. The wood stretched 
along both sides of the highway for a considerable distance, 
so that at this point it formed one large, long avenue—the 
road itself—with two short branch avenues, one on either 
side, the drives to Parkside and Lanford Hall. 

This was the place chosen by the spectral figure for its 
periodical appearance, but although I had passed and re- 
passed the spot some scores of times, hitherto I had not 
had the honour of making the acquaintance of the ghost. 

As I approached the wood, it appeared exceedingly 
dark beneath the trees; the point where the path penetrated 
seemed like the entrance to a tunnel; but when I had 
proceeded a few yards into the shadow, I found that the 
moonlight occasionally pierced its way through the inter- 
stices overhead, and traced dim fantastic shadows on the 
gravel and greensward beneath. 

I passed through the iron gate, which swung to behind 
me with a loud clang, and then I turned down the highway 
towards home. 

I do not remember that I thought of the ghost at all, 
most probably I did not, I was so occupied with thoughts 
of a more bewitching nature ; but as I passed the entrance 
to Parkside, I turned my head to look up the avenue, 
towards the spot where my lady love dwelt. 

The drive was considerably lighter than the road I stood 
on, for some time before the timber had been thinned, and 
the sides of the carriage-way planted with laurel and other 
evergreens. 

Parkside itself was not visible, the avenue, which ran 
for some distance from the gate in a direct line, curved 
asit ascended a slope, and the trees intercepted the view 
of it. 

I stood for some seconds gazing lover-like in the direc- 
tion of the house, then turned to continue my walk, but, 
taking one last look, I was astonished to see a female figure, 
clothed in white, emerge from the bushes, cross the carriage- 
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way, and disappear among the trees on the opposite side, 
I was too far distant to distinguish any thing further. 

“ Who on earth can it be? ” Lasked myself. ‘ One of the 
servants, no doubt,” answered Common Sense ; “ the much. 
talked-of ghost,” said Imagination. 

What can a servant be doing out there at eleven o’clock 
at night? Meeting her swain, perhaps. No. ‘That is 
hardly likely. Servants don’t generally make trysting- 
places of ghost haunts, and I’ll wager, Dobson’s story has 
frightened them all into belief in the apparition. If the 
“lady” is in the habit of masquerading in this fashion, 
there is little wonder she has been magnified into a ghost. 

While thus debating the matter with myself, I stood 
awaiting the re-appearance of the figure, but as no trace of 
it became visible, I proceeded homeward. 

The conclusion I came to was that the figure I had seen 
was that of a servant, clad in a light print dress, which in the 
moonlight appeared whiter than it really was. But where was 
she going so late? Well, I could not tell, but remembering 
that somewhere up the avenue was a path leading through 
the wood to Lanford Hall, I thought it probable that she 
was going in that direction. 

By the time I reached my lodgings I had almost forgotten 
the incident, and it did not recur to my memory until I was 
on my way to Parkside the following evening. It was past 
six o’clock when I turned up the avenue, and as I traversed 
its length I looked around me rather eagerly, but if I 
expected to see the “lady” that night I was disappointed; 
neither in going nor in returning did she make her 
appearance. I noticed, however, that just where I fancied 
I had seen her, a path crossed the carriage-way, so I felt 
certain my conjectures had been correct. 

A month elapsed before | saw the white figure again. 
It was an October night. The wind blew cold, driving along 
with rustling sound, the dead leaves which lay thickly 
strewed about. The moon shone brightly through the 
branches, now partly stripped of their leafy covering; the 
church clock had chimed the “ three-quarters after ten.” 

I was passing down the avenue on my way home, and 
having parted from my Beatrice but a few moments before, 
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was engrossed with recollections of words and glances—the 
sweet nothings that love feeds on. I was in high spirits, 
and walked briskly. Turning the curve in the drive I 
reached the spot where the footpath crossed it; then, for 
some reason or other, I am unable to explain why, I turned 
my head to look in the direction in which the “lady” had 
disappeared. 

There she was again. 

I stopped and stared at her, with eyes wide open. Yes, 
there she was plainly visible, not thirty yards away, among 
the trees. 

“Some fool playing the ghost,” said I to myself. 
Shall I follow her or not ?” 

I was not a minute coming to a decision, but that brief 
space was too long ; for, before I had come to a determina- 
tion, she was gone ! 

She has seen me, I thought, but I’ll be more careful 
next time, and (as if addressing the vanished figure) if I 
catch you, you won’t play ghost again in a hurry. 

Wondering who it could be I walked on down the 
avenue, every now and again turning round to look whether 
the “lady” was again in sight. She did not reappear, 
however, and after a time I tried to dismiss the subject 
from my thoughts. But it would not be dismissed, it kept 
constantly recurring, forcing itself into my notice, until at 
length, growing half angry at what I deemed my folly, I 
asked myself, was it possible that I was as silly as the idiots 
who believed in ghosts ? 

Do what I would, however, the figure would not be 
banished. I retired, but only to dream of it, and arose 
next morning in such a peculiar state of mind that I 
wondered what was the matter with me. Was I going to 
be ill? or was last night’s dinner to blame? What was it 
all about? I asked myself. 

One thing I was determined about, I would think no 
more of that white figure. So after breakfasting I set out 
for the office. 

It was market day, and I had plenty to do; but that 
white “lady ” came between me and the parchments more 
than once during the hours that elapsed, before, irritated 
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and depressed, I locked my desk and started for my 
lodgings. My usual appetite had, however, deserted me, 
but, unwilling to admit that the sight of a “ ghost” could 
have had any effect upon me, I put that down to “dys. 
pepsia.” 

In the midst of a quiet smoke that night, I was startled 
by a loud knocking and ringing at the outer door. Who 
can be there to-night? was the question that passed through 
my brain. I had not to wait long foran answer. My land- 
lady entered the room, white with terror and trembling 
with excitement. You have seen a ghost, I thought, as I 
looked at her, but she had not. “Oh, sir, the office is on 
fire!”? she cried. It was my turn to look scared; but ina 
second my boots were on, and, snatching up a hat in the 
hall, I darted out. I could see the street in which our 
offices stood, as I ran down the hill, at the summit of which 
my landlady’s house stood, but no glow of fire was discern. 
ible, so I hoped things were not so bad as I had feared they 
were. As I approached, I saw the street was filled with 
spectators, and heard the regular thud of the manual fire- 
engine, which had been brought up, but still no fire could 
be seen. 

I had some difficulty in pushing my way through the 
obstructing crowd, but at length I reached the front 
entrance, and found the passages and rooms thronged with 
those who had come either to see or to help. 

The police sergeant, who stood at the door, recognised 
me. 

“There’s been a fire in the furthest room, sir” (my 
office, thought I). 

“ Much damage done?” 

“ No, sir ; it’s nearly out, I believe.” 

While he was speaking, I saw that our clerks, 
assisted by others, were hastily removing the deeds 
and papers to a house on the opposite side of the 
street. 

With the sergeant’s assistance I succeeded in reaching 
the scene; there had been a fire, certainly, for the room 
floor, a chair, and part of my desk were burned, but it had 
been extinguished, and the torrents of water, which the 
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firemen were pouring over the place, were likely to do 
more damage than the fire itself had done. 

Seeing this, I took command, ordered the firemen to 
cease their deluge, and the police to clear the office, and 
after a short time had the satisfaction of finding every one 
except police and clerks were outside. 

We now went through the whole place, examined it, 
and found all was safe, but our endeavours to discover how 
the fire originated were fruitless; so many persons had 
been in and out, and the room had been washed so 
thoroughly, that no explanation was feasible, unless we 
believed that a spark from the grate had caused the 
mischief. 

Some time later, in the small hours of the morning, 
wearied and wet, 1 returned to my lodgings, leaving the 
police and one of our clerks in charge of the offices. 

The white “lady ” did not trouble me that night. 


(To be continued.) 



































FASHION’S PHASES. 
Br HONOR GRAY. 





“O all things fair to sate my various eyes ! 
O shapes and hues that please me well !” 


Wirs the incoming of June our summer fashion-lesson 
has been, one may say, thoroughly learnt. The May 
Drawing-Rooms being over, it has become an open secret 
about the dinner, ball, and reception gowns to be worn 
during the season; whilst a careful study of the dress at 
the various private views of the different picture galleries, 
has resulted—to a careful student of such themes—in a very 
fair notion of what styles are likely to predominate amongst 
the habitués of the Park, the frequenters of fashionable 
summer town resorts. To commence with the costumes 
worn at the two last Drawing-Rooms, one is called upon to 
notice several novelties which have been introduced both 
for under-skirts (the old word “ petticoat” is nowadays 
abolished from our vocabulary) and for trains. 

It seems almost impossible to realise how picturesque 
and becoming coarse-grained crape may be, when made in 
white and pale tints, instead of in the funereal black with 
which alone one is accustomed to associate it. This season, 
however, the Court dresses of many débutantes have been 
composed of this substance, deftly draped, so that a rippling 
effect, almost as of waves, has been obtained ; and from 
the fact may be gathered the certainty that many young 
girls will wear ball gowns made of the material. Their 
bodices are likely to be of moiré, watered silk, or peau- 
de-Suéde; which latter rich, but yet supple, substance 
is about the most becoming fabric a young girl can be 
arrayed in; for the trains, even of those who have just 
been brought out, were of richer materials than was thought 
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necessary a few years back; consequently, whilst the ball 
gowns provided for débutantes this year are exceptionally 
simple, their dinner gowns are somewhat richer than usual, 
and their bodices all are in materials which are strong 
enough to permit of a considerable amount of boneing; 
our present-day long waists and pointed fronts necessitating 
the departure. 

For young girls the very softest draperies are employed, 
and but little or no gimp and passementerie. Cross-way folds 
of tulle and net are laid against their skin, the lines of which 
harmonise with the folded Empire sashes encircling their 
waists. As, in architecture, we study the perpendicular or 
horizontal lines dominating a building, and adapt the 
stained glass windows which one by one are added to it, to 
the style of the original foundation; so, in dress this year 
every little detail is considered, until those well versed in the 
art provide a most perfect whole. Consequently, where 
ostrich feather trimming is employed, a harsher, severer 
style is adopted, the lines of the skirt being straighter, and 
the richness of the material, rather than the artistic effect 
of the drapery, being depended upon for the result. But 
where flowers are called in to lend a picturesque effect to 
an evening gown, net, tulle, crape, or the old-fashioned silk- 
muslin, which has not been in vogue during the existence of 
the younger generation, are used in combination with the 
silk slips, which formerly constituted the foundation of every 
properly-made ball skirt. With regard to the vexed 
question as to whether feathers or flowers are likely to 
become most popular, there is a great deal to be said on 
both sides. As a matter of fact, the cry against the cruelty 
of killing small birds for the sake of their plumage, which 
has been taken up so strongly in England by some feminine 
philanthropists, has not met with the wide sympathy which it 
might have done. Farm labourers continue, in the interest 
of the coming corn, to pop at hedge sparrows, and agri- 
culturists can scarcely blame them. Bird-stuffers persist 
in dying the mischievous enemies of the harvest, till they 
represent the smaller feathered fowl of every tropical 
clime; and milliners, who find such ready sale for all 
gaudily-trimmed hats and bonnets, have, as yet, not been 
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given any valid reasons for declining to patronise the pur- 
veyors of these hybrid bipeds. 

There is, certainly, a terrible tale abroad that in the 
secluded country nooks which of yore were frequented by 
yellowhammers, bullfinches, chaffinches and the like, these 
songsters of the hedgerow are no longer to be found; and 
that one London bird-fancier—anathema on his name— 
supplied two million small birds to the shops. But, dreadful 
though this wholesale slaughter of the innocent feathered 
victims of fashion is, those who write and speak against 
it narrow their subject terribly when they confine it to 
English birds. The magnificent pair of ostrich feather 
screens, offered to her Majesty by her loyal South African 
subjects as a Jubilee gift, must have cost many a handsome 
bird its life; and perhaps those who most appreciate the 
comfort of furs in winter think least about the sacrifice of 
animal life connected with their enjoyment. The number 
of squirrel-tails which go to make one of the fashionable 
boas would, with very great justice, provide a new cry for 
the philanthropists who wax so indignant over the wholesale 
slaughter of field birds; particularly as the feathered vic- 
tims for the coming autumn season are already slain, 
whilst their luckier fur-skinned neighbours have yet another 
month or two in which to live. 

When one comes to think in sober, common sense over 
the royal and other national customs of civilised countries, 
and then again to compare them with those of the semi- 
barbarous nations to which, in these arrogant days, we 
profess to set an example of fair dealing, we learn to think 
more deeply, ere we talk so lightly, on these matters. Some 
of the most magnificent Colonial gifts represent, in some 
form or another, the taking of animal life; and, as the 
countries of the Antipodes are, in one sense, younger than 
those of the West, this killing off of the surplus beasts and 
birds indigenous to the soil goes unnoticed; because, for 
the present, no appreciable diminution in the species is to 
be marked. But, in the end, the result must be the same 
in the Colonies as it is in the old country ; and those who 
wish to testify, with, may be, a chance of success, against the 
sacrifice of animal life; those who desire to encourage 
native labour, should wear flowers where row they deck 
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themselves in feathers ; they should steadily set their faces 
against the employment of those massive plumes and trails 
of ostrich feathers which have been more popular than any- 
thing else for the trimming of this year’s Court trains ; and 
they should order the wreaths and garlands of flowers which 
are the work of British women, and in wearing which they 
would become, almost directly, the means of feeding many 
a starving family. 

Those who dress the best, ofttimes, for lack of some one 
to tell them, are in ignorance of the British trades which 
need support ; consequently the pounds they lavish upon 
their clothes might as well remain in their purses for all the 
good they do to the multitude of starving wretches striving 
to gain a livelihood by catering in vain for their wants. No 
amount of ostrich feather trimming heaped upon dresses, 
mantles, or hats, will stave poverty from the door of 
one struggling creature next winter, but the wearing of 
artificial flowers will do so, because this latter is a British 
industry, and although of late years it has gone somewhat 
to decay for lack of support, the attempt to revive it, which 
is being strenuously made this year, deserves support. By 
forethought in the matter of the trimmings ordered for her 
dresses during the season, many a rich woman might save a 
poor one from starving during the winter; and in these 
days of congested charity, when we wring our hands during 
the keen frosts of early winter, and sigh over the sad 
pictures which the half-starved wretches, perambulating our 
streets, present, it becomes our womanly duty to try and 
prevent their misery by a little forethought in the summer, 
rather than to attempt the impossible by trying, in a panic- 
stricken manner, to cure it in the winter. 

Recognising what a field for female labour the artificial 
flower trade presents, some of the largest city warehouses 
are doing their best to resuscitate it, and many of the lovely 
blooms to be seen this year are the handiwork of British 
women. The pretty blonde laces, too, come mostly from 
Nottingham, and the striped or spotted gauzes and nets, 
the sprigged muslins, and the tasteful embroidered linens, 
all of which are so fashionable this season, alike are the 
products of British looms. The influence of French taste 
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in dress is sensibly declining, and this is proved by the fact 
that our Parisian neighbours have not adopted the Louis 
Quinze craze to anything like the same extent that we have, 
In Paris, at the present moment, foulards, and a very soft 
silken kind of canvas of a golden hue, having a shot border, 
of either brown, blue, crimson, or green, which is arranged 
in making up, so as to afford relief to the drapery, are the 
two popular materials for walking gowns ; alpaca, too, is 
to be seen, but it does not take so well as the others, and 
being generally made up with an immense moiré sash, 
forming the back, depends less upon itself for effect than 
they do. 

Most of the summer bodices are made with vests in 
crépe-de-Chine, the tight backs, on to which the skirts are 
now-a-days generally fastened, having loose fronts, and 
Empire sashes knotted a trifle on one side. It is a vexed 
question whether the correct Empire sash should be tied in 
the front, or somewhat to the side ; ‘but there are so many 
varieties of costumes, each equally belonging to the Napo- 
leonic date, that the bodice needs considering in deciding 
this knotty point, and where the smart little jackets and 
vests are worn, it is better taste to let the ends of the sash 
hang down in front. Smart jackets, made in a new kind of 
material known as satin plush, are also a novelty of the 
season. For races, or other occasions when the cold 
demands, but taste forbids one to wear a covering over a 
summer gown, they are delightful. A tight-fitting one, 
which, looked at close, seems to be of pale cream satin, with 
a piping of narrow golden cord, and artillery braiding in 
the corners, shows up at a little distance with an exqui- 
sitely sunshiny effect, the golden and cream of the shot 
giving it this rich appearance; others of a rich, dark red 
shade, look quite pink when seen in a particular light; and 
the same pale or dark effect may be got in every colour in 
which the material is made. 

These jackets look well worn with the fashionable net 
hats. Coarse straws, Leghorns, the old-fashioned crinoline, 
and a new kind of plaited mohair are all used for bonnets 
this year, and for both children’s and grown-up people’s 
hats. But for smart occasions the finest wire shapes are 
preferred; these are covered with drawn net, and are 80 
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light that, but for the weight which their floral trimmings 
lend them, one would say a breath of wind must blow them 
away. A pretty hat for a young girl is in white spotted 
net, arranged over wire in the way I have described. The 
crown, which is low, has the effect of height lent to it by a 
beautiful bunch of lilac, which looks as if by a happy 
accident it had been thrown down upon the wearer, and 
never shaken off; the broad brim, turned up rather more 
on the left than on the right side, has the net thickly gauged 
underneath, and the few loops of gauze ribbon, introduced 
into the trimmings for the sake of support, add to, rather 
than detract, from the general effect, much in the same way 
that the wide ribbon bows and ends, introduced into all the 
good bouquets by florists, seem to whisper of the care 
bestowed upon the blooms, rather than to tell of an artificial 
aid to their loveliness. The mania for carrying bouquets, 
or—when these are not attainable—a few loose blossoms, 
called by courtesy posies, is decidedly upon the increase. It 
is tiresome enough for those doomed to take part in the 
various opening ceremonies connected with the public 
functions of the season, to have gigantic floral pyramids 
thrust into their hands immediately upon arrival at the 
scene of their labours, and to be obliged, out of kindness, 
to bear these burdens about with them as they are escorted 
through the shows; but, that this inconvenient mode of 
doing homage to some honoured guest, on a public occasion, 
should be imitated and, as it were, lowered in the general 
estimation through ordinary folk considering it necessary, 
when dressed up in their best, to hold a few rapidly- 
withering flowers in their hot hands, in a close atmosphere 
is a pity. The gaudy, macaw-like garments in which so 
many, who should have known better, disported themselves 
at the private views this year, were worse than a crime, for 
they were a blunder; but, then, we in the West are retro- 
grading ; they in the East are advancing! 

We have learned lately much about the intimate con- 
nexion there is between English and Japanese art. We 
know now that our own great china factories of Worcester 
and Chelsea owe their Eastern designs mainly to the enter- 
prise of one who, in his way, was as great a pioneer as 
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Sir Francis Drake, or Sir Walter Raleigh. He travelled to 
China for the express purpose of learning how to produce 
the blue glaze on pottery with which we are all now go 
familiar, and returning home with specimens of clay and 
silicates, together with the precious secret locked up within 
his bosom, set to work to practise what he had learned 
abroad, in England. In the same way, much of the fashion- 
able hammered iron of our own time finds a counterpart in 
that of the far-off Eastern lands, and the fact that, at the 
present day, English tradespeople are being largely employed 
by those of high estate, both in China and Japan, in no 
way lessens the truth of our having, in times gone by, 
borrowed many an idea, which has borne artistic fruit since, 
from these two remote Eastern nations. 

As in medizval days in our own country, so in China 
and Japan, the mania for things emblematical is rampant. 
The future Empress of China is having most of her trousseau 
made in Vienna; but, nevertheless, the dresses are covered 
in mottoes, richly wrought in golden letters upon various 
coloured satin grounds, the richest gown of all, in a deep 
shade of blue, having a gigantic eagle, whose wings are 
ornamented with pearls, embroidered upon its front. The 
hat destined to go with this dress is composed of blue 
velvet, so richly bedizened with diamonds that it resembles 
a crown more nearly than a western head-dress for out-of- 
door wear; and, on the whole, the national customs of the 
Ch nese are respected more than the usage of European 
capitals. The Empress of Japan, on the other hand, is 
displaying year by year a greater desire to adopt the dress 
of Western nations. The Parisian house of M. Worth has 
been, for long, the favoured firm of her Oriental Majesty, 
and not long since an order was received to supply her and 
her Court with a number of dresses which were to be 
carried out in the very latest fashions. We hear, too, of 
the Empress adopting the “ Pompadour” style of hair- 
dressing, and the accounts of the preparations for her pro- 
jected American tour next winter make one wonder whether 
all over the world national customs are dying out so fast, 
that it can be possible, in our own time, for a dusky Eastern 
empress to be received in state here in London, with just 
as little wonderment as; say, the Queen of Italy might be. 
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We hear a wonderful amount about the clothes, or 
rather the dresses, which these potentates from afar order 
from the best dressmakers in European capitals; but 
we are told nothing of the under-garments they prefer 
when adopting European costumes ; and the wonder crops 
up, is any one connected with these far-off Courts ac- 
quainted with the principle of hygiene? can any one 
recommend to these hitherto loosely-robed Eastern ladies 
the most comfortable, as well as most healthy kind of 
underclothing to wear? As England monopolises so many 
manufactories, it is as well that one which has become 
naturalized here (although owning foreign parentage) 
should be recommended to dwellers in tropical climes, 
and Dr. Jaeger’s sanitary woollen system certainly deserves 
to be as widely known as it can be, both for its actual 
comfort to ignorant wearers, and for its scientific appeal 
to the more thoughtful. As a young man, the German 
professor distinguished himself in all manly sports, with 
the unhappy result that at the age of thirty he was 
reduced by an accident to a comparatively invalid state, 
in which the want of circulation consequent on the change 
from an active to a passive life became only too apparent. 
Possessed of a strong brain, notwithstanding his weak 
body, Dr. Jaeger, soon after the misfortune which deprived 
him of all participation in active sports, was called to 
the chair at the Royal Polytechnic School, Stuttgart, and 
appointed to lecture upon subjects in connexion with 
hygiene. The outcome of the thought he devoted to this 
vast subject has been the development of the sanitary 
woollen system which is now so well known in England 
as bearing his name; and the establishment in England 
of factories, in which only British workpeople are em- 
ployed, tells at once how widely during the space of four 
short years, the professor’s theories as to health have 
become known, how warmly they have been accepted. 

In the small space allotted to a magazine article it is 
almost impossible to enter into the scientific reasons which 
render both the under-clothing and dress fabrics more 
healthy than those ordinarily employed. Yet, on the face 
of it, Dr. Jaeger’s system is so thoroughly based upon com- 
mon-sense principles, that something must be said about it. 
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To commence with, he discovered, very early in his search 
after the restoration of health, that this never could be ob. 
tained so long as the evils from which he was suffering 
(blood-poisoning was the malady afflicting him), were liable 
to return to the body from which he had cast them off, 
Fully convinced of this fundamental fact, Dr. Jaeger set to 
work to produce a fabric, which, whilst it assisted the action 
of the skin, carried off its exhalations as well ; the result 
being his woollen under-garments, and in these everything 
necessary to clothe man, woman, and child, can be obtained. 
In tropical climates the Jaeger system is so well known that 
it does not need telling of. But, now that midsummer is upon 
us, and, as is always the case, every one in our treacherous 
climate is suffering from the sudden heat which lasts too 
short a time for us to prepare for it beforehand, it is as well 
to be reminded that there are under-garments to be had 
for a low price, which not only assist the action of the skin, 
but also tend to keep the body cool and comfortable. For 
children, Dr. Jaeger’s goods are invaluable, as no matter how 
they run about in the sun the porousness of the material 
they are clothed in effectually prevents their blood 
becoming over-heated; and as soldiers and others forced 
by circumstances to do active work under the blaze of a 
midsummer sun, tell of the relief they find from wearing Dr. 
Jaeger’s underclothing, it can be imagined that the comfort 
to people who suffer from the heat, and yet are not so 
busily engaged, must be tenfold. The fact that at last 
summer is upon us, that little ones are coming in out of the 
sun, weary and overdone, makes one appreciate the many 
summer prettinesses which, up till now, seem rather to have 
mocked one than otherwise. Large aprons, made either in 
the finest cambric or muslin, are the affectation of the day. 
Trimmed either with lace or embroidery, they are worn in 
the morning over the pretty cotton and flannel gowns which 
many people don first thing; these and the sweet little 
coloured sun-bonnets made to match cambric costumes are 
the latest and dantiest inventions for the summer of eighty- 
eight; if girls do not look pretty this year, and that 
without much expense, it will be their fault as well as their 
misfortune, 
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A RESUME OF PASSING EVENTS. 





Mary is over, the month which pessimists told us was to 
have witnessed the outburst of such a war as European has 
not seen since the cannon of the great Corsican chaunted 
their awful litany from snowy Moscow to sunny Madrid. 
It has passed altogether peacefully ; the outlook to-day is 
brighter, clearer, serener than during any period for the 
last two years. Russia, the secret mainspring of all war- 
like complications, remains unmoved. Her desires, her 
actions, her immediate future rest as unrevealed, as inscru- 
table as ever. Germany makes more and more for peace. 
Her Emperor yet lives, in spite of the doctors, in spite of 
disease, in spite of all prophecies, in spite of all precedent. 
“While there is life there is hope,” said his Royal brother- 
in-law at the Academy banquet. It is always an awful 
sentence, that; it means there is life, it is true, but there 
isnohope. And yet in Frederick’s case the words, what- 
ever our heir-apparent meant so sadly to convey, must be 
taken in their literal significance; for splendidly does the 
brave resolution of the Imperial Teuton vanquish the pre- 
cedented laws of nature and science. Frederick III. lives 
to guarantee the peace of the world. 

* * % 

Bovutancer has done nothing with France; France has 
done nothing with Boulanger. The status quo ante Bou- 
langer still exists—no thanks to his enemies. Both parties, 
too weak, too commonplace, too utterly unimaginative to 
take the initiative, are waiting and watching each other ; 
eager each one to profit by the fault the other may commit; 
powerless both to execute a brave, bold deed, good or bad, 
to secure at a stroke the power and the control of the hour. 
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The French Government has no policy ; it merely asks to 
be allowed to drift with the tide and exist. It pro- 
fesses nothing but Opportunism. Twice has Boulanger 
thrown away the dictatorship. He has done worse ; 
he has permitted himself to be made a deputy. In this 
unheroic capacity he tends to become very human, very 
unlike the stage demi-god Paris emotionally craves. He 
makes himself familiar, and incurs contempt. He is not 
the strong, brave man in a blatant land. He, like the rest, 
degenerates into a second-rate bureaucrat. Slowly, all 
things tend towards a return of the monarchy. Very 
slowly. The Comte de Paris is also a tide-waiter, a servant 
of events. What little he does is not well done. If he or 
any of his become King of France, it will be mainly be- 
cause, in due season, the revolving wheel of fortune chances 
once again to exalt the Royal house. 
* * * 

In home politics matters meander in historyless happiness. 
More useful banal work has been done in the House before 
Whitsuntide than during any year for the last decade. Of 
unimportant, generally advisable, little measures we have a 
full score, well advanced, or already law. The erection of 
the county parliaments, the purely theoretical experiment 
in Shire Government, which faute de mieux a Conservative 
Ministry in Radical days decided to indulge in draws out in 
peaceful dreariness its manifold clauses. 

* *& * 

A sEnsE of restlessness comes every now and then to 
Lord Randolph Churchill. At one moment he bethinks 
him that he will suddenly cause the ousting of one or more 
of the elderly politicians of his party, in whom the country 
has learned to trust, for the sake of causing some stir of the 
water in the stagnating pool of politics. At another, he 
incontinently throws up high office mainly for the mere sake 
of striking an attitude. Then, when he is expected to go 
into violent opposition, to form a cabal, to coalesce with Mr. 
Chamberlain, to erect a new Fourth Party, he disappoints 
us all by quietly doubly supporting the Ministry ; but only 
to heighten the effect of his contemplated denunciation. 
For no sooner had we grown to consider the Tory lordling 
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as a well-behaved every-day member of the rank and file, 
than he leaps to his feet and fulminates against his friends 
with all his old dramatic vigour. Lord Randolph Churchill 
is the veritable incarnation of the restless, self-advertising, 
notoriety-seeking, unstable, responsibility-hating Demo- 
cratic spirit of the day ; and never can he perform a more 
thoroughly characteristic act than when he denounced the 
existing Ministry for not making the Shire Moot Revival 
Bill apply to the most distressful country across the St. 
George’s Channel. 
* * 

Tur other Parliamentary incident of the month was rather 
amusing than important. Lord Wolseley has the reputa- 
tion of being a good general. It is a reputation resting 
upon rather negative premises, the chief of these being 
that nobody knows that he is not. Indeed, he has been 
associated with one or two military outings of a pleasant 
and successful nature in countries sufficiently unknown to 
the general tourist to make them excessively interesting to 
Tom Atkins and those who guide him in such a manner as 
to give considerable colour to his claims. Beyond this, we 
are a great nation, and a nation of patriots. Now, great 
and patriotic nations must have a great general. He is as 
essential to their pretensions as a signboard to a publican. 
This being the case, and no other general in the British 
home army having greatly distinguished himself, it follows 
as effect follows cause, the “ Sir Garnet ” is a Great General. 
Therefore what he says is of grave importance, wherever he 
says it, whatever it may be. This phase of popularity 
has its inconvenience. All popularity has. Pour vivre 
heureux vivons cachés, sang Florian’s grasshoppers. General 
Wolseley has been paying for his famousness. 

* * 

Ir happened in this wise. Our Only General is a dapper 
little man, with very strong notions about “Short service,” 
a theoretical way of keeping up the number of men with the 
colours which has yet to be practically tested. He is also 
an excellent after-dinner speaker, and particularly fond of 
taking his hobby for a walking exercise on the festive board 
and dilating upon the importance of his own profession. In 
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the usual course of the proceedings, he orated roundly at the 
table of Sir John Pender, a Jubilee Knight, by the way, who 
conceives that he ought tohave been made a baronet. Here, in 
the ordinary course of affairs, the matter would have stopped; 
but, in accordance with a craze Mr. Gladstone has developed 
for speaking to the British nation at all sorts of odd times, 
the reporter is in general served up with the cheese at al] 
dinners of more than a score of guests. The reporter was 
on Sir John Pender’s ménu; and Lord Wolseley’s histri- 
onic attack upon the army, for which he is good enough 
to perform the duties of Adjutant-General, found its way 
into print. It so chanced that at the same time Mr. Levy 
Lawson’s young gentlemen were short of copy,—Fenians, 
volcanoes, and other copy-supplying sources have been so 
very quiescent lately, therefore the Daily Telegraph flamed 
out with a magnificent article—“ Plus d’Angleterre,” as 
the French put it. 
x * # 

From the sensational “largest circulation in the world” 
the matter was taken into the placid serenity of the gilded 
chamber. This was too much for the temper and urbanity 
of the noble Marquess who despotically rules that august 
assembly. Moreover, on the particular night in question 
the Premier was suffering from indigestion. The conse- 
quence was Lord Wolseley was rated like a schoolboy. 
Matters could not stop here. At the next sitting of the 
House of Lords, the noble Viscount, who earned his title at 
the picnic of Tel-el-Kebir, rose in his place. He explained 
profusely all round, and very clearly indicated that, come 
what may, he intended to cleave to the emoluments of the 
Adjutancy-General. Then, under cover of apology, he 
reiterated all that he had said before. The nation was 
delighted. Lord Salisbury, we have it on the hero of 
Ashantee’s words, is the best possible Premier, and when- 
ever England is invaded, the foe will have to settle with 
Lord Wolseley before they are permitted to sack London. 
What more could be wanted ? 

* * # 

Meantime nobody has the remotest idea of what would 

be England’s fate or power should she be involved in any 
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hostilities with a more important power than a Gold Coast 
Sultan or Sandwich Island Tsar. Money is, as it ever was, 
the sinews of war; and we have more than any other 
nation. Whether under pressure our army could be raised 
from its toy strength to practical proportions no man of 
this living generation can say. Nelson’s were, to all 
intents and purposes, the last naval wars. He fought with 
guns which were as pea-shooters, wooden ships, and sails. 
To-day we have ordnance as destructive as an earthquake, 
steam, dynamite, and two-foot steel plates, all virtually un- 
tried. Our “ first line of defence ” may not be able to resist 
the weakest bantling of the great family of scientific tor- 
pedoes ; it may prove more potent than the entire military 
resources of the world. What is very evident is, that if our 
navy, our means of purchasing help, subsidising bravo 
nationalities, and our geographic position, are not sufficient to 
place us out of all danger, the spending a few millions more 
or less on our army isuseless. In times of peace we may as 
well jog along economically as we are. For times of war to 
be effective we should need the entire military organization 
and life of the Continental nations. 
* + * 

May is essentially the Art month. We talk of nothing 
else but pictures and painting, artists and private views, 
and the great exhibitions of the year all, almost simul- 
taneously, open. ‘This year they are three in number; for 
the Hallé-Carr schism has borne great fruit, and the little 
two-roomed gallery in Regent-street, with its exquisite vesti- 
bule of many-coloured marbles, and its fountain always 
plashing amidst the greenery and statuary, turns out to be 
the most artistic picture gallery for its size in all Europe. 
However great may be the public sympathy for that great 
patron of the beautiful, Sir Coutts Lindsay, who laid some 
£200,000 on the altar of Art, however great may be their 
feeling of aversion for those artists who, whilst greatly 
owing their fame and success to his aid, now ungratefully 
leave him for a newer and more fashionable haunt, it cannot 
be denied that the genius of fit and proper hanging, of 
arranging that beauty should go beautifully, has migrated 
with Messrs. Comyns-Carr and Hallé from the Grosvenor to 
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the New. In the ante-chamber of the New, marbles ang 
bronzes, in a marble hall, peep from embowering masses of 
green, as ina Roman villa. In the two picture saloons the 
canvases hang on the well-toned walls, neither too few nor 
too many, and each one in its proper light, and so situated 
that the spectator can study it separately without inter. 
ference from its neighbours. Never before in a general 
exhibition has the same amount of taste been shown. 


% & & 


AmusIncty enough the alleged cause of rupture between 
Sir Coutts and his henchmen was that the baronet sold 
liquor, and encouraged feasting, dancing, and mundane 
amusement within the precincts of his gallery, which should 
have been sacred to cold, pure Art. Yet no sooner did 
Messrs. Carr and Hallé get their own little gallery well under 
way than they, too, applied for a licence, a licence to sell 
intoxicants, not outside the doors of the Art-chamber, asat 
the Grosvenor, but within its hallowed portals. But the 
magistrates did not see it. So the halls of the High and 
Abstract Art Gallery are placarded with notices that drink 
is obtainable on the premises, only that it must be prepaid 
for by intending consumers. The magistrates have deli- 
ciously revenged Sir Coutts. 

* * & 


Over the Grosvenor show there is, unfortunately, little 
need to linger. It is weak and ineffectual. There are 
prettinesses by this one and that, and here and there pic- 
tures of some meaning and merit. On the whole, it is a 
stranded and forsaken institution. The most noticeable 
picture on the walls is Mr. John Reid’s “ Cornish Smugglers 
of Sixty Years Ago.” Mr. Reid is himself a Cornish resident, 
and he has painted a bit of the old Barbican and Plymouth, 
with a band of desperado contrabandists being led captive 
by the coastguardsmen through the crowded and sympa- 
thethic streets. It is a raw production, the work of a very 
promising pupil rather than a master. Nevertheless, with 
its audacious scheme of colour, its high endeavours, and its 
startling vivacity, vigour, and life, it strikes us as alto- 
gether the most notable picture of the year, and the one 
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most reminiscent of the glories and aims of the old 


masters. 
* * * 


Tue Academy is, in many senses, a very fine exhibition. 
There is a very great variety in the pictures hung. Sculp- 
ture is gradually becoming a living branch of Art in England. 
Nearly all the best work comes, as it should, from younger 
men, from men of the generation of to-morrow, which is 
most promising, while one or two of the older artists, as, 
for instance, Vicar Cole, with his large and noble study of 
the Pool of London, are worthily represented. But what is 
most noticeable is the general technical excellence of the 
work. This is yearly more and more the case. On the 
other hand, efforts of high and romantic imaginative force 
are dying out. The day has gone by for them. In all 
branches of Art it is essentially an uncreative age. Science 
claims the passion and energies of the man who a genera- 
tion ago would have been a poet ora painter. George Eliot 
makes one of her painters in “ Romola” look down on the 
fluttering banners and interweaving masses of colour in a 
crowded street, and exclaim in rapturous delight that that 
was true life, true passion, true intensity, that mere human 
emotion had nothing to compare with the vividity of colour. 
So the poet mind, the artist mind turns to-day to science. 
Amid crucibles, lenses, batteries, scalpels, and chemicals, 
the artist-poet soul of to-day finds the kingdom of delight, 
the realm of real romance. 

* * 

NevertHELEess the artist, like the poet, makes his eager 
protest against this. Unable to conceive, he passionately 
imitates the beauties of other days. Literature shows this 
perhaps more than art. Tennyson, our greatest poet, owes 
his success to the inspiration and imitation of Theocritus. 
Swinburne, marvellous moulder of metre, is a sweet instru- 
ment, so sensitive that it echoes any melody—now he repro- 
duces with consummate skill the old Greek tragedy, now a 
medieval French ballad, now again in voluptuous English 
the strange, unholy beauties of Baudelaire and De Musset. 
Browning alone, amongst our poets, stands forth asan original 
creative genius. Perhaps, in a lesser degree, Burne-Jones 
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rivals him amongst the painters. But the designer of the 
“ Golden Ladder,”’ “King Cophetua ”’ and “ Danae,” is after 
all only a great master of the subtler harmonies of colour, who 
strives in vain to give fictitious life to ideas which, in the 
earlier days of the Italian Renascence, were real and instinct 
with life. 

* & 

Ir is due to our imitative genius that we are such excel- 
lent portrait-painters. Never has the English standard of 
portrait-painting been higher than to-day. Our galleries 
are filled with noble portraits, the worst of which could not 
have been approached two decades ago. We have all that 
should make us portrait-painters. We have carried artistic 
perceptions to the keenest possible degree. We have made 
an exact science of wsthetic criticism. The existence of 
such life-work as John Ruskin, St. Beuve, and Matthew 
Arnold have done, could not have been conceived in any 
age but ours. This critical keenness and truth has given us 
a vivid insight into the nature of our fellow-men. And in 
technical skill we are growing near perfection. Look over 
the galleries to-day. Was ever such work shown in England 
as the solid excellence of Ouless, the bold fidelity of Holl, 
the grace of Herkomer, the dash and distinction of 
Shannon and Sergeant,—pupils of the French School though 
they be; or, again, of Solomons, the over-clever, vigorous 
Jew? It is not only in the Academy and the bigger 
galleries this excellence is shown. Even in Suffolk-street, 
where the Whistlerians, that group of young artists who, 
under an Anglo-American Cagliostro, have been goaded 
by their non-imaginative sterility into taking refuge in 
eccentricity—the same thing is noticeable. Here we find 
a young artist, called Llewellyn, succeeding in a full-length 
portrait of a girl with an ease undreamed of twenty years 
since. Perhaps the wanderer through the galleries will 
find nothing this year equal in grace and poetry to Her- 
komer’s study of Miss Grant last year. Assuredly he will 
discover no single portrait so wonderfully true as Millais’ 
portrait of J. C. Hook, the finest modern portrait ever 
painted,—for Millais, when he does the work himself, is 
still a prince of art,—but he will find a far higher 
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general standard of excellence than has ever yet been 
attained. And he will understand that this is a natural 
result of the state of artistic life. For there is as much 
difference between a good romantic work of art and a fine 
portrait, as between a great poem and a critical and well- 
written auctioneer’s catalogue. And it is appreciative 


appraisers that we are to-day. 
* % * 


Two of the great shows are open. The Daneries 
as an exhibition is almost non-existent; but on the site 
of the Healtheries and the Colinderies, with its open 
gardens, its stalls and seats, music and bright lights, it is 
always a great al fresco café, conveniently near London, and 
precisely the Cremorne-like form of amusement for which 
the Cockney pines. The Italian exhibition differs widely. It 
is further afield, and it offers but little amusement to the 
public, nothing at all indeed after the manner of Buffalo 
Bill’s cowboy circus. But when you get there, the grounds 
are pleasant and blithe, and the exhibition itself is the most 
worthy exponent of an artistic nation’s resources and 
talents London has yet witnessed. Nothing could be more 
appropriate than the opportunity thus offered us of con- 
trasting the beauties of Italian designs and wares, china, 
marble, lamps, carvings and paintings, with the utilitarian 
ingenuity displayed last year by the Americans with their 
carpet-beaters, potato-peelers, and other smart time-saving 
mechanisms. In a few days scenes from the life of the 
Irish peasantry will draw us to distant Olympia. Exhi- 
bitions, excitements, amusements everywhere, nothing sur- 
prises the provincial visitor more than this constant round 
of entertainment in which all classes compete. Our high- 
pressure Londoner never rests. In his off-work hours he 
must be desperately amusing himself, or he languishes. 


%* &% 


Yer another theatre. A little east of the National 
Gallery Messrs. Gilbert and Hare have pitched their tent. 
The Garrick will be built for them at the entrance to the 
New Charing Cross-road. Almost simultaneously, the 
Court, in Sloane-square, the Garrick, close on Trafalgar- 
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square, and the Lyric and Shaftesbury, in Shaftesbury. 
avenue, will blaze open to us. 
* *& 

In theatrical circles, perhaps the greatest event of the 
month is the triumph Mrs. Hodgson-Burnett has gained 
over Mr. Seebohm. Mrs. Burnett wrote that exquisite 
child’s story, Little Lord Fauntleroy. Mr. Seebohm, as 
thousands have done before, stole it, and made it into q 
drama. It succeeded mightily at the Prince of Wales, and 
Miss Annie Hughes, as Little Lord Fauntleroy, charmed all 
London. But the real authoress, unlike most of her race, 
waxed indignant at the liberty taken. She brought an 
action against Mr. Seebohm for infringement; and on a 
purely technical and easily-to-be-evaded point, scored a 
victory. Little Lord Fauntleroy temporarily ceased to strut 
the Prince of Wales’ boards. But it did not end there, 
Before Seebohm could set his literary theft square with the 
laws of the land, Mrs. Burnett produced her own version 
of Lord Fauntleroy at Terry’s, a version infinitely more 
graceful and tender than the filched adaptation. Nor was 
this all. She discovered a little Miss Vera Beringer, the 
most exquisite child-actress of this generation, to play the 
pretty lordling. Thus wounded over a technical quibble in 
the law courts, Seebohm finds his pretensions ultimately 
destroyed by the sterling superiority of the real authoress’s 
play on the stage. It is a most enjoyable triumph of right. 

* * * 

For the rest there is little to note, save that Calmour’s 
“* Amber-Heart,” to the heightening, if possible, of Ellen 
Terry’s reputation, now fills the nightly bill at the Lyceum, 
its trial matinée having proved such a success ; and that 
Wilson Barnett is back again at the Princess’s for a 
while striving to recoup himself for the losses entailed upon 
him by his foolish attempt to ape Irving as a touring star in 
America. He has produced “‘ Ben-my-Chree,” an adaptation 
of the English Hugo, Hall Caine’s grand novel, “The 
Deemster.” It is a great success. Tearfully and sadly Nellie 
Farren has sailed away from her “ Boys ” at the Gaiety, who 
idolised her, and we are curiously waiting to hear if Australia 
and America are educated up to the point of appreciating this 
dainty caviare, the supreme delight of London playgoers. 





